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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE First of May has been a failure this year as a Labour 

festival. In the different capitals the crowds gathered have 
been unusually small,and in none of them havethe Governments 
been compelled to resort to force. In Paris the troops were con- 
fined to barracks, but the precaution was not needed. In Berlin 
the meetings were all peaceful; in Vienna the people enjoyed 
the holiday ; in Rome and Madrid there was unusual quiet; and 
in London the only incident was a rather absurd check for 
the Anarchists. They endeavoured to hold a meeting in 
Hyde Park, but the workmen would not have it; and the 
leaders, hustled and beaten, in one case severely, were com- 
pelled to accept the protection of those organised slaves of 
the bourgeoisie, the police. The Socialists are clearly not pre- 
pared for action anywhere, the only demand which appears 
to be cosmopolitan is for the eight-hours day, and there is 
evidence that the conduct of the Anarchists has severely 
injured the Labour movement. The masses display an active 
dislike to the bomb-throwers, who in London and Berlin are 
inclined to class decent artisans among the bourgevisie. That 
is in a way creditable to their sincerity, but ensures their 
speedy extinction. The single danger was that the true 
populace might secretly condone their crimes. They pelt the 
criminals instead. 














The Chinese Government is playing the part we have 

always expected of it in Asia,—that of a Power compelled by 
its interests to be friendly to Great Britain. It likes bits of 
territory, and can get none without our consent. It has 
agreed to a delimitation on the Burmese frontier according to 
which we surrender nothing but part of an unsubdued Shan 
State; it has claimed and obtained from Russia the section of 
the Pamir plateau we wished it to have; and it has, according 
to the French newspapers, thrust itself forward jast between 
France and Britain in the valley of the Mekong. The excel- 
lence of that arrangement is that China is the one Power 
in Asia which makes a good neutral, as her people in- 
stantly fill any ceded territory, and no State in its senses 
would, on the edge of a war, affront Pekin. Some 
‘concession, too, must have been made to us in regard to 
Thibet, for the Lamas have agreed to the existence of a 
trading depdt on the Darjeeling frontier, which they could 
not have done without Chinese acquiescence. The limits of 
the Emperor’s authority in Thibet are vague and variable, but 
he ig obeyed about foreign affairs, as otherwise the Dalai 
Lama and the principal secular officials are apt to fall ill, 
doubtless from repentance and anxiety. It would be very 
Convenient if China spread all round Northern India, but her 
statesmen claim nothing which they have not at some time 
possessed, 


The Caleutta correspondent of the Times, who is by no 
means a “viewy” man, repeats his telegram of April 16th, 
ia which he reported a strange marking of the mango-trees 








the circulation of the chapattis which preceded the Mutiny of 
May 10th, 1857, It is possible that the plastering of the trees 
means nothing, possible also that it is one of those warnings 
to be ready which precede great native movements. In the 
latter case, as we have argued elsewhere, grave events are 
at hand, and people at home may congratulate themselves 
that they are not in India. We shall not have long to wait, 
for the rising, if there is to be one, will take place this month 
—the hottest—throughout the Peninsula. 


Lord Rosebery spoke at Manchester on Wednesday, and 
the tone of his speech is, to our ears, one of discouragement, 
not to say almost despondency. He was discouraged by the 
difficulty of getting any measure passed by the House of 
Commons; he was discouraged by the attitude of the Inde- 
pendent Labour party; he was evidently a good deal dis- 
couraged by the recent murder in Ireland, though he faintly 
hoped that it was not agrarian, and the only bright spot 
apparently in the political prospect was for him Sir William 
Harcourt’s Budget, which, he said, had “lifted Sir William 
Harcourt at a single bound to the front rank of the financiers 
of the country.” Probably his most serious discouragement 
is due to his peerage. He frets more and more, we imagine, 
over his exile from the House of Commons, where the whole 
plot of the political drama is laid, and feels like a man who is 
expected to direct a great series of operations from a distance, 
without perhaps even the advantage of a second-in-command 
willing and eager to consult his views and to give effect 
to his suggestions. He is perfectly well aware that the 
Liberal Ministry will effect nothing till it can obtain a much 
larger majority in the House of Commons than it now com- 
mands; and we infer (perhaps mistakenly) from his tone that 
in his heart he feels very faint hopes of obtaining that 
increased majority at the next General Election. 


. 








The most important part of his speech,—barring, perhaps, 
that on the impracticability of the Labour party, which he 
scolded with a somewhat dangerous frankness,—was his sugges- 
tion that it was desirable to include the constituent portions of 
the United Kingdom in a network »f subordinate Legislatures 
of more or less the same kind as those which we have already 
given to our self-governing Colonies. That is a very astounding 
suggestion, and not the suggestion of a statesman. If not 
only Ireland but Scotland, and perhaps Wales, are to have 
some sort of Colonial independence, the United Kingdom, as 
a very loosely knit federation, will no longer be a really 
great Kingdom at all. There will be no political core to 
the federation, nothing to compare with the Government of 
France, or even with that of the United States. Yet Lord 
Rosebery talks of devolution of local business as if that were 
all that is involved in this movement for giving Ireland a 
separate Administration as well as a separate Legislature, 
and putting all sorts of obstacles in the way of any quick and 
resolute collective action. Lancashire, we venture to say, will 
be more alarmed than attracted by the “light heart” with 
which Lord Rosebery talks of crumbling up the British power. 

Lord Rosebery also made a short speech in the Manchester 
Reform Club, on Thursday, in answer to a complimentary 
address from the members of that club, in which, alluding to 
a remark made in the address that Mr. Gladstone had in 
Manchester in 1886 pointed out Lord Rosebery as “ the man of 
the future,” he'said that he thought it comparatively easy to 
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be the man of the future, but extremely difficult to be the 
man of the present. In fact, as things now are, there was not 
a human being in existence who was fit to be Prime Minister, 
so insuperable are the difficulties with which he has to contend. 
But he looked to the constituencies to redress “all that is 
feeble, all that is wanting, in the Ministry and the party as 
it now exists in the House of Commons.” That is very signifi- 
cant, and points, we cannot but think, to an early Dissolution 
as the only possible means of extricating the Government from 
an impossible task. No doubt it will extricate them from it,— 
by devolving the Government on other shoulders. 


Lord Salisbury delivered a most powerful speech on Thurs- 
day at Trowbridge, in which he maintained, first of all, that 
the dominant party was neglecting its duty in not attending 
to the ruin of agriculture,—a ruin which would become more 
visible as our inherited improvements, buildings, drains, &c., 
came to require repair. He gave up Protection as hopeless, 
but Sir R. Peel when he abolished it should have abolished 
also the special burdensonland. The rates average a seventh 
of a man’s income; the new Death-duty would add 10 per 
cent. more to the burden, and the effect of the whole was to 
drive capita] from the land. The farmer was compelled to 
change arable into pasture—two million acres are already 
changed—and the result was that two labourers in three were 
discharged, and went to swell the crowd in the cities. He 
was told that the rates were an inherited burden; but if that 
was true, so was Protection an inherited advantage. The 
ruin of agriculture inflicted misery upon the masses, and yet 
the Government devoted itself wholly to Bills which had no 
object except to increase their voting strength, and left ques- 
tions that concerned the life of the nation to settle themselves. 
The agricultural section of Lord Salisbury’s speech was 
throughout singularly weighty, and may possibly attract the 
interest even of agricultural labourers, thousands of whom 
retain the traditional affection for the “land,” and the wish 
that if it can be done without taxing bread, agriculture 
should be made to prosper. We wish Lord Salisbury, or some 
one of equal rank in the State, would tell us briefly the 
method by which he conceives part of the burden of rates 
could be thrown on personalty. 


Lord Salisbury also made some very effective remarks upon 
the Home-rule question, and the certainty that Ireland would 
be guided not by its citizens, but by the Irish-Americans, who 
do not conceal their hatred of Great Britain ; but we prefer to 
quote what he said upon the policy of the Rosebery Govern- 
ment in multiplying Bills of the first importance :—*“ No 
doubt it is perfectly right to undertake measures of moderate 
and temperate reform. But this Government has introduced 
Bills of which there is no parallel since the Long Parliament. 
No Government has before introduced a Bill for cutting off 
Ireland from England. No Government has before intro- 
duced a Bill for disestablishing a portion of the English 
Church. Without discussing the merits of these things, do 
they not account for the fact that there is some difficulty in 
getting them through Parliament,—in both the House of 
Commons and in the House of Lords?” The Lords have a 
right, said Lord Salisbury, to ask if these measures are 
demanded by the nation, and that is all they attempt 
to do. They know they are not demanded by the English, 
for the majority of English Members are against them, 
and they are carried only by the over-representation 
of Ireland and Wales, without which the majority would 
disappear. If temporary and technical power is pressed so 
far, the parties will begin a war to the knife, and steady con- 
stitutional progress will be impossible, each party as it comes 
into power reversing the policy of its predecessors. Lord 
Salisbury agreed with Lord Rosebery in considering England 
the predominant partner in the Kingdom, but reminded his 
audience, as Lord Rosebery did not do, that predominance in 
power involved predominance in responsibility. It was a fine 
speech. 


An agreement has been arrived at between the Panama 
liquidators, the heirs of Baron Reinach, and M. Cornelius 
Herz, by which, in consideration of £60,000 to be paid 
by each of the two latter, all proceedings are to be 
stopped. M. Herz may therefore return to Paris. We 
cannot congratulate France. There can be no doubt 


were used to corrupt politicians, but after a fightbel oe 
of scandal and a pretence of full investigation, near] ps 
body except M. Baihaut, who confessed, and M, (| ris, 
who was turned out without evidence of any misconduct e 
friendship with M. Herz, nobody has been punished, Xeept 
“ Panamists ” are all rising to power again, and the affair end, 
in what in England would be called a heavy payment of bi 
money. The whole transaction is singularly discredita’ ah 
the Opportunist party, and to its reputation for the yj 
it claims, probity, austerity, and patriotism. Neither ; 
America nor in France does the Democracy appear to have 
genuine hatred of corruption, though it sometimes aay 
it when detected. Its feeling seems to be that of the ola 
borough-mongers in England, that bribery is like a revoke at 
whist, sufficiently punished, if detected, by the forfeiture laid. 
down in the rules of the game. 


One good result of the split in the Irish party is that it 
encourages plain speaking. In the Irish Independent of 
April 24th, the Parliamentary correspondent, said to be a 
Nationalist M.P., writes thus of the Evicted Tenants Bi]. 
“The land-grabber in Ireland is a legalised brigand, who, 
under favouring circumstances, may either retain the pro 
of the evicted tenant in his own possession, subject to the. 
argument of the blunderbuss, or he may ransom it, if he is 
wise enough to prefer the solid compensation of a certain 
amount of coin of the realm to the possible settlement by a 
certain amount of buckshot. That is the situation created } 
Mr. Morley’s Bill, put into plain language.” No better 
justification of the opinion we expressed last week on the 
Evicted Tenants Bill could possibly be produced. The Bil, 
as the Parnellites know and are reckless enough to admit, is 
an incitement to the use of the blunderbuss, 


On Friday, the Government succeeded in carrying their 
Scotch Grand Committee scheme. Sir George Trevelyan, 
however, gave in on Mr. Renshaw’s amendment, and agreed 
that the Committee of Selection in nominating the fifteen 
English or Irish Members who are to serve on the Committee, 
should, as far as possible, make the Committee reflect the 
party conditions of the whole House. On the final division 
the motion was carried by 25 votes (232 to 207). On this 
being carried, Sir George Trevelyan introduced the Scotch 
Parish Councils Bill, which it is to be the first function of 
the Grand Committee to discuss. The Bill is to impose no 
limit on the rating powers of the Councils, and will abolish 
the Joint Standing Committee which in Scotch counties 
supervises the expenditure, and controls the police. Mr, 
Balfour pointed out this and other blemishes in the Bill, but 
reserved further criticism. It can hardly be said that the 
Government have kept their pledge to make the Bill non. 
contentious. 


On the debate of Monday night, which closed with the first 
reading of the Welsh Church Disestablishment Bill,—no 
division being challenged,—we have commented at some 
length elsewhere. Mr. Lloyd George’s vehement speech did 
his cause nothing but harm; while Mr. Balfour’s and Mr. 
Jebb’s extremely temperate and very wise speeches presented 
a very striking contrast to the rash and angry tone of the 
Welsh Radical. Mr. Bryce’s defence of the Bill can hardly 
have been to Mr. Lloyd George’s liking. It was, as usual with 
Mr. Bryce, sober and reasonable in tone. But, curiously 
enough, he assumed that because the Church of Ireland had 
grown and prospered under Disestablishment anda very liberal 
Disendowment scheme, the Church of Wales would grow and 
prosper under Disestablishment and a most parsimonious 
Disendowment scheme, which gives no help to the formation 
of a Church fund, and deprives all those curates who are not 
paid by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, of every shilling 
of compensation. For the general principle of Disestablish- 
ment, Mr. Bryce made no defence at all. He assumed that 
as self-evident. 


On Tuesday, on the order for the second reading of the 
Registration Bill, Sir Edward Clarke moved a resolution de- 
clining to proceed with the Bill “in the absence of proposals for 
the redress of the large inequalities existing in the distribution 
of electoral power.” We have dealt with the general question 
elsewhere, but may note here that he showed how very great 
would be the expense caused by the system of revision twice 





whatever that funds belonging to the Canal shareholders 


year proposed by the Bill. Already Registration coste the 
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a 000 a year, and the Members £500,000 
pe.anthoris ne cost could not be less than £600,000 a 
+o to the localities and £750,000 to the Members. How, he 
year to oe vorking-men Members going to find £400 or £500 
sied hr I Registration work. Mr. Shaw Lefevre, who replied 
hel tof the Government, relied upon two arguments to 
¢ the Unionist demand that the over-representation of 
pitt the Ttid be reduced. First, the Act of Union for- 
, “eM being done; and, next, the Unionists would not 
efit by redistribution. He would be prepared, “ when the 
S time came,” to consider redistribution, and he was 
1 at the result would not be unfavourable to the Liberal 
ye Under these circumstances it is very self-denying of 
Shaw Lefevre and his colleagues not to concede the demand 
- Opposition. It is just, and it would tell in favour of 
oe adetonian party, and yet it is to be sternly put aside. 


House of Commons, on Thursday, Sir Henry James 
most telling speech on the Registration Bill yet 
delivered from the Unionist side. The Bill, he declared, was 

Jection agents’ Bill, and would throw an enormous extra 
pe t of influence into their hands. It will increase the 
ase id to election agents, and it will give them the power 
Sccipalet? the “floating voters ”—7.e., the voters with the 
right to choose for which of two or more qualifications they 
a vote. The independent registration officer was a feature 
of the last Bill. That feature had now disappeared. “T tell 
the Government that they received representations from 
lection agents forbidding procedure which should set up 
an independent superintendent and produce a self-acting 
registration, because then the occupation of the registration 
agent was gone.” Why had the easier method of enfran- 
chising lodgers disappeared from the present Bill? Because 
the election agents told the Government that the lodger 
vote was a Conservative vote. A similar explanation was to 
be found for the fact that the double revision condemned 
by the Government last year was proposed by the present 
Bill. The election agents would profit by a double revision. 
Mr. Fowler, who replied, argued strongly in favour of 
all elections on one day. It was nonsense to say that if the 
polls were all to be taken on one day, that day, as in France, 
mustbea Sunday. In the United States the elections were 
all on one day, and that day was nota Sunday. The general 
effect of the debate has heen injurious to the Registration 
Bill. Itisfelt that the increased expense is a serious blemish, 
and the refusal to give the lodgers greater facilities for getting 
on the Register creates an impression of partiality. 


In the 
made the 


Mr. E. Spencer’s Bill for creating a Labour Ministry was 
on Wednesday defeated on its second reading without a 
division. It was opposed by both parties, Lord R. Churchill 
pointing out that it increased the number of Ministers, already 
much too large, and Mr. Asquith objecting that the work was al- 
ready well done by the different departments, and that a failure 
should be shown before such a proposal was made. He did not 
desire, for instance, to give up the administration of the Factory 
Acts. The Government is perfectly right, for though there 
will be a Labour Department one day, its creation ought to be 
preceded by a rearrangement of all Ministerial duties. At 
present the tendency is to create what we may call inferior 
departments, and to increase the Cabinet until it becomes a 
sort of interior Parliament, incapable of acting as an Execu- 

tive body. What earthly business has a Postmaster-General 
in the Governing Council of the Empire, and why should not 
one man be responsible for both Army and Navy ? 


The arrangements for the march of the miserable on 
Washington have for the present broken down. The decision 
of the national Government has prevented any further seizure 
of trains; and though many “ regiments ” are still in motion, 
they cannot reach the capital in time{for any great display. 
Mr. Coxey, with about four hundred and fifty followers, pre- 
sented himself on May 1st before the Capitol, but was met by 
the police, who hustled him from the steps of the Senate to 
the outskirts of the city, where, his “army” having been 
declared to be legally a circus, he collected gate-money. His 
next assistant, a man named Browne, offered some resistance, 
but was severely clubbed by the police and then arrested. Mr. 
Corey will await the arrival of larger bodies of followers; 
but it is believed that when they arrive, they will be treated 
48 a public nuisance’ and dispersed by force. It is not 





questioned that the movement has been an annoyance 
in most of the States, and has met with some public 
sympathy, but general feeling has been against it, as 
an attempt to coerce Congress into foolish action. The 
central idea of the promoters is expressed in a banner 
held before Mr. Coxey inscribed with the legend, “Peace 
and goodwill towards all men, and death to bonds,”— 
a protest apparently against mortgages. Large bodies of 
unemployed men still threaten many cities, and in Cleveland, 
Ohio, one of them, six thousand strong, has come into violent 
collision with the police. The immense area of the States has, 
however, proved a complete protection to general order. 


Mr. Gladstone made a very interesting speech on Thursday 
in proposing a resolution to erect a fitting memorial to Sir 
Andrew Clark. He accepted the Duke of Cambridge’s in- 
vitation not to rise from his seat, as he has been for some 
weeks indisposed. He gave the strongest possible testimony 
to Sir Andrew Clark’s disinterested devotion to the healing of 
the sufferings of his fellow-men, which he carried beyond the 
devotion of even the greater number of his most zealous 
colleagues. Mr. Gladstone told a story of Sir Andrew Clark’s 
having been condoled with on the approach of the end of his long 
vacation, and of his having replied: “Sir, I love my pro- 
fession.” In other words, he liked his work better than his 
play. That is not a common feeling, but it is one very 
characteristic of Sir Andrew Clark. The memorial is to take 
the form of a new block of buildings, to be called after his 
name, which is to be added to the London Hospital. 

The jubilee of the Liberation Society was celebrated on 
Tuesday by a breakfast and a public meeting. At the break- 
fast Mr. Illingworth, M.P., who presided, declared that the 
Society’s career had been a series of unbroken triumphs. We 
wish he had enumerated them. The Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church would, we suppose, bexregarded as the chief 
triumph ; but that was no triumph for the abstract principle 
that religion ought always and everywhere to be liberated 
“from State patronage and control,” since probably the 
majority of Mr. Gladstone’s followers voted for it only because 
they regarded it as an outrage on a predominantly Catholic 
people that a Protestant Church should be supported amongst 
them at the cost of a peasantry who rejected the Protestant 
faith. And we do not know a single instance in which the 
abstract principle that it is illegitimate for the State, under 
any circumstances, to interfere in the affairs of a religious 
body, or to lend any help to the religious teaching and training 
of a nation, has received the sanction of the Legislature. As 
for the “ unholy alliance between Church and beer,” which Mr. 
Illingworth thought it seemly to assume, we should like to know 
on what data he grounds that scandalous imputation. We 
suppose him to refer to the disinclination of the Bishops to 
restrict the right of the Parish Councils to meet where they 
find it most convenient to meet,—a disinclination shared by 
a great many of those who do not think it seemly to display 
profound distrust of the temperance of peasants to whom 
they are just consigning great public responsibilities. 


At the evening meeting, the chief feature was the speech of 
Mr. George Russell (the Under-Secretary for the Home 
Department), who, as a most devoted Churchman, made a 
very earnest, not to say very passionate, speech in favour of 
the principle of Disestablishment and Disendowment, on the 
ground that State control and State endowments “check the 
spiritual life of the Church itself, and engender hard and 
worldly sentiments in pastor and people alike.” There can be 
no doubt that there is a class of consequences which follow 
from State favour and State endowments which may fairly be 
thus described, but we very much doubt whether they will 
compare in their injurious effects with the evils arising from 
that utter dependence of pastors on their congregations, which 
is the characteristic evil of voluntary sects. And when Mr. 
Russell says that there is no fear of Disendowment reducing 
the poorest districts to religious destitution, he can hardly 
have studied the recent American evidence as to the consider- 
able number of areas in the Eastern States where the 
churches are utterly abandoned, and no religious service of 
any kind is held. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 10075. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


onmenjengipenciatasen 
NEXT WEEK IN INDIA. 


UR readers will, we think, acquit the Spectator of 
publishing sensational articles, but we have some- 

thing to say this week which must be said, and which may 
expose us fairly to that disagreeable imputation. We may 
be, as we acknowledge from the first, utterly wrong, but 
the Indian telegram of the Times published on Monday, 
the second on the same subject, has excited in our minds 
a grave apprehension. It is, at all events, within the 
limits of possibility that within the next few days all the 
questions which now interest the country may be swal- 
lowed up by intelligence that we have, for the second time 
in the last half-century, India to reconquer. Thursday 
is the thirty-seventh anniversary of the fatal 10th of 
May, 1857, the first day of the Great Mutiny, that mar- 
vellous insurrection led, and only led, by the Sepoys, 
which so nearly extinguished British authority through- 
out Northern and Central India, perhaps throughout 
India as a whole, for, had we been beaten on one 
pitched field, the Mahommedans of the South, with 
the fourteen thousand Arabs of the Deccan as their 
spearhead, would have sprung to arms. The anni- 
versary has never been forgotten. May is the time 
for insurrections, the people believing that heat pros- 
trates white men, and if a rising has been arranged, 
it is in this month that it would burst out all over 
Northern India. Just at this time we appear to be 
receiving one of those strange warnings which have fre- 
quently preceded disturbances, even under the Mogul 
dynasty, and which in 1857 took the form of a distribu- 
tion of chapatties—little unleavened cakes—through 
Behar and part of the North-West. They were dis- 
tributed by unknown hands, received in silence as by 
men who understood what they meant, and passed on to 
meet everywhere with the same reception. This time 
it takes the shape of a patch of plaster mixed with 
hair, with which the trees of the endless mango groves 
have been secretly bedaubed, as it would seem, through- 
out Behar and the provinces to the East and West. As 
in 1857, no one knows how this is done, or by whom, 
though the number of persons involved must be very 
great ; the police, if they know anything, reveal nothing ; 
and the people remain lost in that apparently unobservant 
silence, which throughout Asia, when a dangerous incident 
occurs, means mischief. That silence implies and proves 
that if anything serious is intended, Hindoos and Mussul- 
mans, as in 1857, are both in it, for they both under- 
stand the national ways equally well. The meaning 
of the chapatti as a signal escaped the Government 
officials in J857, as the meaning of the distribution of 
plaster—which, if we can remember rightly, after more 
than thirty years’ absence, is the old “ trade-mark ” of the 
jogis or wandering fanatics of Hindooism—escapes it now ; 
but we venture to believe, at the risk of seeming presump- 
tuous, that the problem was not insoluble. Our theory is, 
and at all events it fits the facts, that when the promoters 
of an Indian movement hold that the time is ripe they 
order something unusual to be done, be it to light bonfires 
on the hills as the early Mahrattas used to do—at least, 
Meadows Taylor says so—or to circulate a cake, or to 
leave a mark on the mango trees, which every villager knows 
at once that neither he nor his comrades have made or 
have expected. The object is to say “‘ Wait, and be ready,” 
in a way inaudible to the governing Power. It is an alerte 
which is sounded, and which is thoroughly understood as 
the signal that something against the common secular 
enemy, the intruding white man, is about to be attempted. 
The signal seen, every man waits, sharpening his sword or 
not, as he is or is not a fighting man, and looks to the 
result of the first rising, and till that is known he, whether 
Hindoo or Mussulman, official or peasant, remains silent 
as death. He may even in his mind have chosen the 
white man’s side as the probable favourite of the destinies, 
but he will say nothing, either for fear or bribe or friend- 
ship, until the hour has arrived and passed. After that 
he may speak ; but till then the secret known to tens of 
thousands, or, as in 1857, to a whole population, is kept, as 
in Sicily are kept the darker secrets of the Mafia, which a 


even if possible, occur just now when all gens; a 

must $s eeu that the Army is very string lk india 
no special grievance to complain of, and that Hp land, 
not at war? We can only reply that we do not ke is 
does anybody else not familiar with the ideas pr 


temple and mosque as to “the fortunate hour,” Which 


depends on conjunctions of the stars, old prophecies 
& thousand 


declarations by leaders claiming inspiration, 
things of which no European understands 
though here and there one of the detested ra 
conscious of a restlessness, a dangerous stir, a look 
expectation all around him. What we do know wee 
something is stirring among the priests of Nepaul, § 
the police admit that much, indeed, it is the wl 
explanation of the plaster; that Nepaul is the lag 4 
treat of unwatched and independent Hindooism ; that “4 
shibboleth of Hindooism, the criminality of Killing ¢ 
has been again asserted in many unconnected places va 
the sword; that Behar, the most discontented of the ald 
provinces—its population dislike all this enforced quiet 
is seething with irritation because of a cadastral gy 
which owners interpret as an inquisition into old roperty 
rights ; that the expectation of new taxes is general; an} 
that the whole North, including specially the Punjab is 
sulky and worried about the land-tax which the Goyer 
ment is trying silently to raise by increased assessmen, 
in order to meet the losses caused by the failure of thy 
rupee. The fighting races are not in a good temper, and 
the religious excitement has not ended quite rightly for 
us, for while the Hindoos are furious at our im rtial 
repression, the Mussulmans think we ought to hay 
struck harder in defence of their clear right to oy 
beef if they please. We should not wonder either jf 
the Opium Commission had bred an unexpected amoup; 
of suspicion, Hindoos and Mussulmans alike dreadip 
and detesting interference with anything which goes int 
the mouth, and considering that the morality of opiun. 
eating, or hemp-swallowing, or betel-chewing is matter for 
their own pundits and moollahs, and not to be decided by 
any Christians. All that discontent is, if no movement's 
brewing, only angry grumbling, leading at the utmost to 
riots ; but ifa movement is at hand, this is not a bad tim 
for its promoters to appeal to the population at large, 
But their force, where is it? Who knows? Asa 
matter of fact, we doubt if Indians, once determined on 
action, care very much about counting forces, they acting 
rather on the idea that they may, by rising, earn super. 
natural protection. Great officers noticed in 1857 asa most 
dangerous symptom, that many regiments rose when rising 
was hopeless, when they were overmatched and knewit; 
or when, as in the Chittagong mutiny, they had to march 
hundreds of miles across provinces swarming with their 
enemies. The force, however, at the disposal of rebelsis 
not so small as men at home imagine. There are plenty 
of rifles, though the big guns must be few and of inferior 
quality. Counting the military police and the native 
armies, there must be more than three hundred thousand 
drilled native soldiers in India; there are nearly as many 
armed boys who intend to replace those soldiers; an¢ 
there are, at the lowest computation, five millions of grow 
men whose natural trade is fighting, who are sick to death 
of the Pax Britannica, and who may throw up, although 
they failed to do so in 1857, a Hyder Ali or Runjat 
Singh. I+ is not so easy for an Indian, brave as our om 
people, and much quicker on his feet, aware as he is 
of the number of the fighting tribes, to feel clear that, 
in presence of sixty thousand Englishmen, he is hope 
lessly overmatched. He has been beaten, it is true, for 
one hundred years; but what, are one hundred years 
in the countless ages of Indian life? And his view o 
our campaigns is very different from ours,—he attributes 
much more to fortune, and much more to treachery. The 
Afghans drove us out, and why, say Indians, should our 
expulsion by races who have beaten the Afghans be 
impossible? Of course, as a matter of fact, if the mistake 
of 1857 is repeated, and the insurgents meet us in the 
field, they will be crushed like snails under a roller, 
intelligence—if Radicals will allow us to say so—being 
war worth more than numbers; but if they do not repest 
it, if instead of huddling together in armies, they fight 8 
province by province, zillah by zillah, the expenditure of life, 
of treasure, and of energy in defeating them, will be of the 
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whole population knows and the Government cannot guess. 
But, we shall be asked, Why should such an outbreak, 


most exhausting kind. We shall conquer, we do not doubt, 
but the conquest will make government more difficult, will 
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ple the impediments in the way of our necessity, 
pe ‘nduce some one tribe to accept us loyally, 


j i to . . . 
whi sh leave us as before, seated in the air, with no 
s foothold outside our own cantonments. An 


ec ion in India, with a Hyder Ali at its head 
a derig that the white soldiers are to be harassed but 
r fought, would be a scene from which the more 
Feed a soldier is the more he would recoil; for what 
weir he do but march on over that immense Continent, 
es htering and slaughtering, but never reaping the 

ae) of a true victory? It would not be war, but the 
7 ression of armed rioting upon a colossal scale. We 
in admit the adoption of such a policy is most im- 
T obable, because the Indian mind has confidence, as 
Korres had, in innumerable hosts, but the later Emperors 
of Delhi were fought like that, and if a great leader should 
arise, 80 may we be. ; 

‘Are there any means of prevention? There are none 
whatever, except to garrison Allahabad carefully as the 
key of India, to see that armed vessels command the Presi- 
dency towns, so that communication with Europe be not 
checked, and to call back any troops who may be en- 
camped beyond the Himalaya or in Burmah, and these 
precautions, the second perhaps excepted, will not be 
taken. The Government of India does not defend itself 
against general insurrection, and in its neglect is perhaps 
grandly wise. It has no white troops to scatter, it has no 
native or mercenary force which it can absolutely trust, 
and it can never tell, even vaguely, whence the blow to be 
delivered may come or what is the line of defence it may 
be most useful to adopt. It waits, therefore, listening 
always, and if the hour strikes, it may be relied on to act 
with savage energy. That it will be called on so to act at 
some period, unless indeed it can win absolutely to its 
side some one of the fighting peoples of India, seems to 
us past question ; but the necessity may arise next week, 
or in 1906, when seven times seven years will have elapsed 
since the last great effort, or at some period more distant 
yet. Theonly thing certain is that Asia is not reconciled, 
and never will be, to European domination, and that Asia’ 
has hitherto throughout her long history succeeded in 
spitting the Europeans out. We think a great deal of our 
soldiers, and doubtless they have seldom known defeat ; 
but are they as much superior to Sikhs and Goorkas and 
Rajpoots as Richard’s mail-clad warriors were to the 
cavalry of Saladin? It was Saladin nevertheless who 
stopped in Jerusalem. 


LORD ROSEBERY ON GROUPS. 

. FE are constantly taunted,” said Lord Rosebery at 
Manchester, on Wednesday, “ with our groups 

in the Liberal party. They say, ‘ You are a party of irre- 
concilable groups ; you are not homogeneous ; you have a 
Welsh group, an Irish group, a Scotch group,’ and I dare 
saya great many other groups; but for my part I have 
never disliked these groups. They seem to me to lend a 
useful element of vigour to our party, and so long as they 
fit into one another,—as it appears they do,—so long as they 
appear mutually to co-operate, I can see no particular 
danger in any of these groups.” Yes, so long as they do ; 
but how long is that? In this helpless optimism we have, 
we fear, the measure of Lord Rosebery as a statesman. 
A commander-in-chief might say, ‘We are taunted with our 
want of discipline. They say, “ Your’s is an army of frag- 
ments; you have a Welsh fragment, an Irish fragment, a 
Scotch fragment,” and, I dare say, a great many other 
fragments; but for my part I have never disliked these 
fragments, They seem to me to lend a useful element of 
vigour to our army; and so long as they fit into one 
another,—as it appears they do,—so long as they appear 
mutually to co-operate, I can see no particular danger in 
any of these fragments.’ No more would any one else, 
for that would mean that the army was disciplined, and 
that the fragments were welded together into a co- 
herent mass. But if that commander-in-chief had to pro- 
ceed with a bitter complaint that one of these fragments 
Was mutinous, disregarded the orders of the commander- 
in-chief, and operated just as it pleased without reference 
to his command, we imagine he would be told that his 
army was more or less of a rabble on which he could not 
depend for a moment to “fit into each other,” and co- 
operate with each other, as an army should. Well, it is 
just the same with Lord Rosebery. He concluded his 
speech at the City Club last week by a warm eulogium on the 








game of “ Follow my leader.” What led him to pronounce 
this eulogium? Just the very fact that there is a most 
lamentable want of cohesion in his army; that they do 
not follow their leader; that not only the Labour group, 
of which he specially complains this week, throw off their 
allegiance to head-quarters, but that all the other groups 
make conditions before they will co-operate,—conditions 
that Irish Home-rule shall take this place in the pro- 
gramme, or Welsh Disestablishment that place, or 
the Veto Bill the other; and that in consequence 
there is no possibility of sound strategy, and a crowd 
of noisy competitors for marching orders. Now, what 
is the use of a commander-in-chief who says: ‘I do 
not object to this at all, so long as no harm comes of 
it’? Of course not, but when the salient feature of the 
situation is that harm does come of it, and great harm, 
and that the commander is driven even to issue a general 
order on the open mutiny of one of these loose fragments of 
an army, there is something a little contemptible about the 
attempt to make believe that in general no harm does come 
of it. The truth is, that not only in relation to the Labour 
group, but in relation to every group of which’ Lord 
Rosebery’s party is composed, very great harm has 
already come of it. It is all very well to boast how 
respectably on the whole the divisions have gone, but 
what has been the price paid for even that amount of 
co-operation? Why the monstrously high price involved in 
the necessity of bringing forward so big a crowd of great 
measures as that but one of them has ever come to a 
successful issue. The Government have been compelled to 
introduce twice or three times as many measures as they 
can carry,—by Lord Rosebery’s own admission a great 
many more than they can carry,—solely as sops to these 
various groups. Four nights or more have been wasted 
on the Scotch Grand Committee to please the Scotch; 
several on Welsh Disestablishment to gratify the Welsh ; 
an Evicted Tenants Bill has been introduced to prevent 
Irish disaffection from breaking out even amongst the Anti- 
Parnellites ; and the Eight-Hours Miners’ Bill has been 
supported by the Government in the vain hope of 
appeasing the impatience of the Labour party. Not only 
so, but in the course of Lord Rosebery’s explanation that 
all his Bills could not pass the House of Commons, he was 
interrupted by an advocate of the Local Veto Bill, who in- 
sisted on knowing when that Bill was to be introduced to 
make the crowd of competitors for the time of Parliament 
worse; and the Prime Minister had to reply with a certain 
acrid humility that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
promised that room should be made for it as soon as pos- 
sible,—a curious comment on his subsequent remark that 
he rather liked groups than otherwise, and thought that 
they added to the vigour of a party, so long as they 
fitted into each other, and did not find any difficulty in 
mutual co-operation. Could it have been made more 
obvious that Lord Rosebery’s affection for *groups is 
nothing but that rueful determination to put the best 
face on a bad business, which sometimes makes a visitor 
declare that he loves unruly children, when a fond parent 
apologises for their mischievous tricks and their intolerable 
noise and high spirits. 

But we should not call attention to this compulsory 
and evidently melancholy liking of Lord Rosebery for 
unmannerly political groups, if it did not illustrate so 
curiously the feeble complaisance with which he treats the 
disintegrating movement that is going on for “ Home-rale 
all round,” as the fatal consequence of the Irish Home- 
rule policy. There, again, Lord Rosebery professes to like 
groups of States, and to think they will add vigour to 
the United Kingdom, much in the same sense, we sup- 
pose, in which groups add vigour to the policy of the 
Gladstonian party. Lord Rosebery is quite pleased with 
the prospect of so much “ devolution,”—“ a long word,” 
as he kindly explains to his Manchester audience, “ which 
means handing over powers which you are not able to 
exercise yourselves.” But the whole hinge of the contro- 
versy about Home-rule turns on what powers we are able to 
exercise ourselves, and what powers we must exercise our- 
selves if the United Kingdom is to be a United 
Kingdom at all, and not a mere jumble of col- 
liding geographical groups; and that is precisely the 
controversy on which Lord Rosebery throws all the 
dust he can, instead of bringing out its critical issues. 
He goes back to 1886 to show that Lord Hartington 
was then disposed to devolve on local bodies in 
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Ireland a good deal of the Irish business which the Par- 
liament at Westminster cannot properly administer, and 
no doubt the Duke of Devonshire is of precisely the same 
mind still. But has the Duke ever said that he approved 
of a rival Parliament which could only be overruled from 
London by a process at once slow and cumbrous, and one 
admitting of the most far-reaching injustice before any 
effectual interference would be possible? Has he ever 
approved of a separate and responsible Irish Administra- 
tion which could put no end of obstacles in the way of the 
Administration at Westminster if it ventured to condemn 
and disallow what the Dublin Administration had done ? 
Has he ever suggested for a moment that Scotland, and 
perhaps Wales, should have the same power of hampering 
the central Administration and the central Legislature 
which Mr. Gladstone was intent upon giving to Ireland? 
These are the really critical questions which Lord Rosebery 
passes over with the same stolid ignoring of the differ- 
ence between groups of States and a United Kingdom, 
which he displays as to the difference between groups 
which subordinate their own special wishes to the interests 
of the party to which they belong, and groups which 
insist on despatching twelve or fifteen omnibuses to drive 
abreast through Temple Bar and then complain that they 
exhaust all the time at their disposal in moving forward 
for a few yards at most. The groups of States into 
which Lord Rosebery is determined to resolve the United 
Kingdom are just about as likely to “ fit into each other” 
and “mutually co-operate,” as the groups of politicians 
of which he tries to congratulate himself that his party is 
composed. There will be just the same overwhelming 
difficulty in getting them to give way to each other with 
any promptitude and alacrity, that there is in getting the 
Irish party, or the Welsh party, or the Scotch party, or 
the Temperance party, or the Labour party, to give way to 
each other with any promptitude and alacrity. But Lord 
Rosebery likes to ignore these difficulties and to persuade 
himself that all is smooth and promising, when all is really 
threatening and impracticable. We fear that he is not a 
strong and sagacious statesman, but one who will not 
confront difficulties courageously and in time. He goes 
to war with what he tries to make us think is a light 
heart, but which is just about as light as that with which 


France declared war against Germany before her fatal col- 


lapse. Tout peut se rétablir, should be the ill-omened 
motto which he should borrow from Napoleon III.’s 
telegram to the Empress not long before Sedan. 





THE WRATH OF WALES. 


ONDAY’S debate on Welsh Disestablishment was 
singularly interesting and instructive. It taught 
us how blindly spasmodic,—and therefore, we hope, how 
temporary,—is the wrath of Wales; how calm and pre- 
scient,—and therefore, we hope, how patient,—is the 
determination of England not to aggravate that wrath ; 
and how little pains the Government have taken in 
preparing their concession to their Welsh supporters, to 
anticipate the local jealousies into which their proposals will 
plunge their local supporters, and to provide against the 
development of those jealousies into popular feuds of the 
most dangerous character. 

In the first place, Mr. Lloyd George’s speech gauged 
very accurately the brightness and the inconsiderateness 
of the Welsh wrath. He described the Church property 
drawn by tithe out of the Welsh people, as “ £200,000 
a year,” contributed “ towards subadising a horde of 
raiders who had invaded their territory.” As Professor 
Jebb in his admirable speech,—admirable alike in its 
equanimity and its logic, its gentleness and its thought- 
fulness,—showel the House, the debate had turned 
much more on Disendowment than Disestablishment, and 
the case for Disendowment had been grossly misrepre- 
sented. “The establishment of the Church had been 
spoken of as if, once on a time, the State had singled 
out this denomination [i.e the Episcopal] from other 
religious denominations, had set it up, and had attributed 
to it by means of certain privileges, a higher religious 
rank than that which was accorded to other religious 
bodies. Every one knew, however, that the State never 
did any such thing. The word ‘establish’ did not only 
mean to ‘set up,’ it also meant to ‘ confirm’ in privileges, 
to ‘ratify.’ In this sense it occurred in various statutes. 
The Establishment had its origin in a time when the 





Church possessed great power, and th ‘Sie ae 
prudent, as a matter fps miller Ry a hua it 
Church certain securities against the possible wan ms 
uncontrolled ecclesiastical power, and it enacted coe 
ecclesiastical law and Courts should become part of the 
State. The result of the alliance between Chy h sha 
State was not so much the effect of privileges phe sd 
upon the Church as of the imposition by the State 
the Church of certain limitations of power.” And, i 
it is extremely likely that if the Church had a 
so limited in power by the State, it might now haye bee 
much more, instead of much less, powerful in Wales ¢ . 
it actually is. The so-called “ raiders” on the Dien 
bodies were persons who had inherited rights voluntayi} 
given by Welshmen to the Church in times when th 4 
were no rivals to compete with it, and so far fron 
there ever having been a time when acts of selfish 
plunder were legalised by State enactment, as Welsh 
controversialists seem to assume, the interference of th 
State had taken place rather by way of diminish : 
and restraining the excesses of ecclesiastical authorit 
than by way of multiplying and aggravating them, 
Nothing could illustrate this condition of things better than 
the inconsistent attitude of the Welsh party on the 
Cathedral question. They insist that the Cathedrals ary 
the Cathedrals of an “alien” church. Yet these same 
Cathedrals are, as Mr. Jebb showed, claimed by th 
Government as ‘“‘ National monuments” which ought to be 
retained in the hands of the whole Welsh people. If the 
are “National monuments” and therefore dear to th 
Welsh people, as such, they cannot be regarded as the 
headquarters of a hostile propaganda; nor in fact are 
they so regarded. Yet,as Mr. Balfour pointed out, these 
“ National monuments ” would now be mere ruins, if the 
Church, which is described as an alien Church, had not 
spent its resources lavishly in repairing and beautifying 
them. What the Disestablishment Bill proposes, is to 
snatch from the Church the “ National monuments,” which 
are National monuments at all only because Anglicans 
have subscribed to rear and beautify them, and to hold 
them in trust for a people who in one breath call them 
the headquarters of the enemy, and in the next maintain 
that they are bound up with the most sacred of National 
associations. 

But the most remarkable illustration of the spasmodic 
wrath with which the Welsh agitators treat the Church 
question, is the curious brush between Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Balfour on the subject of that perfectly mythical 
Act of Union which Welsh passion has imagined for itself 
in order to show that the separate nationality of Wales 
was recognised by Henry VIII. and suppressed, and that 
the Established Church has been steadily employed in 
denationalising her. No wilder dream ever entered 
into ignorant historical heads. Everybody knows how 
Edward II. was presented to Wales as a native Prince 
born in the Principality; and that since that stroke of 
Edward I.’s policy, there has never been any recognition 
of a distinct Welsh nationality. The Act quoted by Mr. 
Lloyd George was a strenuous reassertion by Henry VIIL 
that Wales was merged in England, and that so far from 
an Act of Union being needed, the Union had existed for 
centuries and been legally complete,—nay, that the Welsh 
language was regarded asa great hindrance to that full 
and perfect intercourse between Wales and England which 
the Government intended to consummate. Mr. Lloyd 
George could hardly have illustrated better the confusion 
of mind which agitation has caused amongst the ultra- 
Welsh party, than by appealing to an Act which 
was passed to fuse Wales with England more com- 
pletely, to show that the King then recognised what he 
not only denied, but denied ever to have existed since 
Wales was first conquered. The new Welsh wrath against 
England is so eager and so credulous, that it builds 
Welsh castles in the air, and confounds them with the 
strongholds which Edward I. subdued. , 

The Welsh wrath is not only very fierce, but in its 
relation to the Established Church at least, it is extremely 
modern, and ignores altogether the overwhelming evidence 
that the greatest leaders of Welsh Methodism were not 
only Churchmen, but fervently attached to their Church 
to the last. It was only the dullness and the stupidity of 
the Governments of the eighteenth century which sad 
the Welsh Church with cold, English-speaking Bishops 
who cared to extirpate the Welsh language much more 
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they cared to evangelise the Welsh people, that 

than d to open a chasm between the Welsh Church and 
Welsh people. And even that chasm would have been 
‘aged over by this time had the Welsh Dissenters not 
bn e all in their power to prevent any bridge being built 
a it, The more heartily the clergy of the Church have 
vndeavoured to do their duty to the Welsh people, the 
ore jealous Welsh dissent has become, till at last it 
seals forth in the spirit which calls Welsh Episcopalians 
imiders” on the property of men whose ancestors gave 
to the Church as willingly as the Scotch Presbyterians 


of old gave the endowments on which the Scotch Estab- 


\ishment subsists. 
Qne of the most impressive episodes in the debate was 
Mr, Balfour’s comment on the proposal for restoring, as 
pular endowments to Welsh localities, the tithes which 
the Welsh Church is to be compelled to resign. The county 
of Glamorgan, he showed, with a population of nearly 
700,000, has parochial tithe of the value of £16,000. The 
county of Anglesey, with a population of 35,000 (i.e., one- 
twentieth of the population of Glamorganshire), has a 
parochial tithe of £12,064, or three-quarters of that of 
Glamorganshire. Anglesey, of course, said Mr. Balfour, 
may like that arrangement, but will Glamorganshire like 
it? Will that great and rich county be disposed to let 
the county of Anglesey receive so mach richer a prize than 
that which is conceded to itself. Again, the parochial tithes 
of North and South Wales are nearly equal, though South 
Wales (including, we suppose, Monmouthshire), has a 
population of 1,325,000, against a North Wales population 
of 457,000. Will South Wales be content with her scanty 
share of the spoils? Will not these spoils of the Welsh 
crusade prove to be a much more ruinous apple of discord 
between the different counties and provinces of Wales, 
than any satisfaction to the Welsh grudge against England 
can possibly compensate? What reply did Mr. Bryce, as 
representing the Government, give to these remarks of 
Mr. Balfour’s? Virtually none of any account, except 
that “these disparities are not of our making.” No; but 
when an old inherited burden is suddenly transformed into 
anew and unearned accession of property, those who do 
not receive their full share of that accession will begin to 
question very closely the reason why they are to have so 
small a portion of the booty which the plunder of the 
Church has provided, especially when they have contributed 
the lion’s share of the popular force which brought about 
the victory. The Welsh wrath, diverted from England, 
will begin to flame out against those portions of Wales 
which receive the greatest bribes, and the Government will 
soon have the satisfaction of realising that having sown 
jealousy between Wales and England, they will reap a 
large crop of jealousies between the various sections of 
Wales itself. There is no irritant to the heart which has 
accustomed itself to indulge unreasonable wrath, like the 
discovery that after it has been gratified by despoiling a 
common foe, the combatant who did the greatest part of 
the fighting has reaped only the smallest part of the 
reward, Achilles sulking in his tent will be but an 
ineffectual type of South Wales when she finds North 
Wales enjoying the lion’s share of what her own political 
prowess has won. 





THE MINORITY REPORT OF THE LABOUR 
COMMISSION. 


HE interest of the Labour Commission centres in the 
Report of the minority published on Monday by the 

Pall Mall Gazette. Everybody knows what the sensible 
majority on any Labour Commission will report, which is 
practically that the Legislature can do very little ; but there 
8 interest in the thoughts that the dreamers think strongly 
enough to boil them down into proposals. Messrs. M. 
Austin, Tom Mann, and J. Mawdsley are dreamers, but 
mn the belief of the new generation of Radicals their 
eams indicate the way the current is setting, more 
exactly than do the reasonable thoughts of other people. 
. 18 Justification sufficient for studying them, and 
"uy they are worth studying. Even their definite 
Popomls to be carried out at once, while the world is 
fonts for much larger schemes, are vast and 
; muless ; but the ideal which they hope to reach is 
"sion of Alnaschar. They would at once abolish all 
eermment and Municipal contracts, compelling the 
te and the cities to become the direct employers 


of labour “ on Trades-Union conditions,”—with these con- 
sequences, among others, that the taxpayers alone among 
mankind would lose the advantage of competition, and 
that the Government and the Municipal Councils would 
be able to deprive an immense section of the voters of the 
means of subsistence, to the utter demoralisation of all 
politics. There would be a public dockyard, as it were, in 
every borough and county district, the employés in which 
would vote for the party that wasted most public money 
in enriching them. Next, the minority would pass an 
Eight-Hours Bill “for every manual worker,” intel- 
lectual work apparently not appearing to them at all 
exhausting. Then they would treat the problem of the 
unemployed in a “boldly experimental ” way,—that is, 
spend vast sums on the most miscellaneous of all 
conceivable crowds, without having any clear idea whether 
the result would be good or bad, either for industry or 
the community, or the unemployed themselves. Then 
they would extend the Factory Acts in such a way that 
their “ drastic enforcement should discourage home-work ” 
—and consequently the proper rearing of children—and 
that industrial oppression should be “absolutely pro- 
hibited,” ‘‘ oppression ” including, we hope, that big one, 
the absurd arrangement of Nature under which there is 
no ploughing work, or reaping work, or sowing work, to 
be done in winter. And lastly, they would have the State 
or the Municipalities “provide adequate sanitary housing 
accommodation for the whole nation, as well as honourable 
maintenance for all its workers in old age,’—two orders 
which, if obeyed in their obvious meaning, would, we 
venture to say, double both the National Debt and the 
annual taxation of the community. Certainly the Minority 
cannot be accused of lacking the courage of their con- 
victions; but courage is not everything, even in the battle- 
field, and an army all drunk with enthusiasm, or tainted 
with semi-lunacy, would hardly conquer Prussia. 

These practical proposals, amazing as they are in their 
scale, are however mere stop-gaps. They do not in the 
least content, they hardly even please, the Minority, who de- 
clare the whole of our present industrial condition to be 
mere “anarchy.” They look to a complete revolution in 
the organisation of all labour. They see “a complete 
solution of difficulties” only in the “ industrial evolution 
which will assign to the captains of industry as well as to 
the manual workers their proper place as servants of the 
community.” All capital, in fact, is to be taken possession 
of by the community, through the “nationalisation of 
land” and “drastic taxation,’—which the Minority do 
not recommend as outside the range of the Commission, 
but obviously hope for,—or, where that is impossible, there 
capital is to be employed “ under the strict and detailed 
regulation of all industrial operations so as to sécure to 
every worker the conditions of efficient citizenship ;” one 
of which is, we incidentally learn, that no worker shall 
have less than 21s. a week,—a rule which for its very first 
consequence would have the throwing of two-thirds, at 
least, of Great Britain out of cultivation. Corn simply 
could not be grown under the condition even by free- 
holders, or people who, like so many farmers now in Essex, 
pay only nominal rents. Yet the Minority intend that 
rent should be paid, though ultimately only to the State, 
for “they are strongly opposed to the statutory creation 
of any new individual landowners ”—that is, to small 
freeholders—a fact which we recommend, en passant, to 
the consideration of every agricultural voter, especially in 
Ireland. The minority are, in fact, what is called on the 
Continent “ collectivists,’ and desire to introduce into 
England the old system of Peru, under which the State 
owns all sources of production, regulates all forms of 
labour, and distributes all products, doubtless, though the 
writers do not say so, according to the worker’s need, 
rather than the worker’s efficiency. Without that addition, 
of course, the scheme is incomplete, because the miner 
with five children wants a larger “ moral wage” than the. 
miner with one, and the man of sixty, being feebler and 
needing more comfort, is entitled to higher allowances than 
the man of thirty-five. 

We are not about, at this time of day, to trouble our 
readers with an argument against collectivism. It would 
not work for a month, as we think Mr. John Burns once 
acknowledged, without the lash to compel the lazy and 
the selfish to do their share of labour; and we are so far 
from that in England, that we avoid the waste of time 





involved in so academic a discussion. Nor are we about to 
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ridicule Messrs. Austin, Mann,and Mawdsley. We think 
it, on the contrary, rather creditable to them to have dis- 
played so much imagination, to have soared so completely 
out of the region of the concrete and the practicable. We 
like a certain dreaminess in men, and have always lamented 
that the working voters seemed to have no- ideal which 
would lift them a little out of their eternalrefrain in favour 
of shorter hours and more pennies for the hour’s work. 
The labourer who can think out, or even dream out, an 
entirely new system of society is a labourer with a mind, 
and a labourer with a mind, even if it be warped or 
slightly cracky, is an interesting, and may be an attractive, 
personage. Our dominant feeling is not ridicule at all, 
but an intense surprise at the disappearance in such men 
as those who signed the Minority Report of the whole idea 
of liberty. Atter fighting to gain it for hundreds of 
years, after elevating it into an idol, after singing to it 
hymns of prayer or exultation, they want to be slaves 
again. They seriously desire, by their own account, to 
set up a master whose agents shall settle their wages, decide 
on their work, and regulate their lives without the possi- 
bility of either appeal or resistance, without the ultimate 
check even of fear of assassination. It is maddening, say 
the Minority, to obey a capitalist, but to the State we sur- 
render ourselves most humbly; we cannot endure a 
middleman, but we will prostrate ourselves before an in- 
xpector ; we think an employing company necessarily tyran- 
nical, but we will worship that company with innumerable 
shareholders called the State. Toit we will surrender our 
right of striking,—a Collectivist State must of necessity 
shoot strikers,—for it we will part with the privacy of 
our homes, from it we will accept any rate of wages it may 
think fit to assign us. The community is all wise and all 
merciful, too good to oppress any one, too nearly omni- 
scient to neglect any one, too inflexibly just to make of 
any one a favourite. We pray for a single master, viz.,—the 
House of Commons, and whatever the result we will be 
loyal to him. That the dreamers among an Asiatic people 
should have dreamt a dream of this kind would be no 
inatter for surprise, for the Asiatic releases himself with 
vase from the dominion of circumstance, and finds solace 
in introspection; but that English dreamers should dream 
it, that they should make of a Benedictine monastery an 
ideal,that they should long to be merged notin the Godhead, 
but in each other,—this is, we confess, to us almost past 
belief. Let uslook for one moment at the system at work 
in one well-known trade. Let us suppose the community 
sole owner of all coalmines, sole regulator of all distri- 
buting coal-merchants, and what would be the condition 
of that industry ? Clearly it would be in the hands of 
an irresistible King, who could not even be shot at, and 
whose first desire, and, so to speak, physical passion, is for 
warmth and light,—that is to say, cheap coal. But the cost 
_of wages is 69°29 per cent.,as Mr. Bidder shows, of the cost of 
coal-raising, and therefore reduction can only come out of 
wages, or out of the “ public,” which on the hypothesis 
would refuse to be taxed. The miners, if ground down by an 
irresistible order, would of course try to strike or fly ; but 
as the irresistible community cannot do without coal, they 
would not be permitted to do either,—that is, they would 
be slaves with no voice in their own wages, no voice in 
their own hours, no voice in anything except the election 
-of a few Members who would be always outvoted. That 
the community should be assumed to be kind to the whole 
population, we can understand, for all selfishness is intel- 
ligible; but why it should be supposed to be kind to any 
particular section of it, we cannot comprehend. It cer- 
tainly isnotkind now. The whole community on the Con- 
tinent needs one form of labour, that which is necessary for 
-defence, more than any other, and the whole community gets 
iit by compelling a particular section of working society to be 
-drilled, by paying them threehalfpence a day, and by 
‘shooting them at once and on the spot if they attempt to 
evade that order. Will Mr. Austin, or Mr. Mann, or Mr. 
Mawdsley give us a single reason for supposing that a 
community once the sole employer, will be kinder to any 
section of workers than it is to its soldiers, who are the 
sons of every household? We say nothing of the fact that 
convict labour is the nearest approach to collectivist labour 
that the world knows, and is usually slow and unpro- 
ductive in proportion to that of free labourers, and confine 
ourselves to the single question—How come Englishmen, 
of all mankind, to be so ready to surrender freedom ? 
There is only one answer possible. They are not ready, 
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THE REGISTRATION BILL, 


IR EDWARD CLARKE’S speech 

S reading of the Registration’ Bill pal oveond 
respects a very able one. It failed, however rr 
the nose of the Government down on the grindsto = 
the over-representation of Ireland with sufficient § — 
Sir Edward Clarke, of course, referred to the matte 
made it his principal ground for opposition, but ae ; 
he nor the other Opposition speakers seem quite hey 
realised how to prevent the Government slipping awa fron 
and evading the true issue. It may be tiresome work, bu 
we shall fail in our duty as Unionists if we alloy 
Government any excuse for not amending their pro i 
for touching our electoral constitution without settin 
right the great wrong of the over-representation of Inet 
As an old monkish writer says of the cat, they have“ 
many tunes as turns,” but every tune and every turn te 
be met and answered and shown up. The simple va 
tion, “ Why will you not do away with the adm 
over-representation of Ireland?” must be pressed and 
pushed at every point, until either the Unionist demand is 
conceded or the Government is made to admit that their 
object is gerrymandering, not reform. 

It may be as well to examine some of the ways in which 
the Government try to wriggle out of their responsibilit 
in the matter. They have three principal forms y 
answer, and on these they ring the changes. Yet not one 
of them is of the least validity. The first answer they 
make to the question, “Why do you admit the over. 
representation of Ireland, and yet refuse to remedy it?” 
is, ‘ We have not time to bring in and pass a Redistriby. 
tion Bill.” But to this the Unionists have, as we have 
pointed out before, a perfect answer. If time is the dif. 
culty, let the Government do what they proposed to do 
last year,—i.e., not go in for redistribution all round, 
but merely reduce tne total numbers of the House by 
the surplus Irish Members. This is a process which 
cannot be called too elaborate, for the Government pr. 
posed to carry it out by a schedule to their own Home. 
rule Bill. There is no resisting the statement, “ What 
you can do in a schedule to a Home-rule Bill 
you can do in a schedule to a Registratiun Bill.” 
Driven from this, the Gladstonians quaintly take refuge 
in the Act of Union. They ask bow their opponents 
can dare to suggest any tampering with the details 
of that sacred instrument. The Act of Union states 
that Ireland is to have one hundred Members, and 
therefore it would be a monstrous wrong to reduce that 
amount. When Unionists reply, “ But you yourselves 
propose to abolish the Union, or at any rate to transform 
if and to reduce the Irish representation to eighty,” they 
are met by a brand-new principle. It was fair, they are told, 
to touch the Act of Union by a Home-rule Bill because that 
Bill granted legislative independence to Ireland, but unless 
and until such a grant is made, the Act of Union must be 
maintained unimpaired. But if that is true, the Irish 
Church, which was specially established and secured by the 
Act of Union, ought not to have been abolished. Its main- 
tenance was quite as much a part of the Act as the on 
hundred Members. Yet Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Sir Charles 
Dilke, and Mr. Paul, will hardly be prepared to deny the 
validity, or to question the fairness, of the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. The truth is, that this assertion 
that the Act of Union must be destroyed altogether or not 
at all is mere cant, and involves principles which would 
have prevented the greatest Irish Reform of the preset 
generation. When the Gladstonians find that neither the 
lack of time argument, nor the sacredness of the Act of 
Union will serve their purpose, they usually fall back o0 
the argument that a general redistribution scheme for the 
three Kingdoms is the only one which they could agré? 
to, and that this would injure the Unionists far more t 
the Home-rulers. In fact, they take up the position,— 
“Do not be so foolish as to ask for Redistribution. Itw 
hurt you much more than us. If, then, you are wise, J 
will not say anything more about it.” 

To this we can only say,—If it is so, so be it. Ou 
object is to have an electoral system which will give™ 
the true voice of the people. Whetle: the result is 
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arty which we support is another matter, and 
bor ta oot + tat our decision in the case. What we 
want is honesty and justice, and not gerrymandering 
sither for one side or the other. If to take away twenty- 
ree Members from Ireland, and to redistribute the 
representation of the English constituencies in such a 
way as to give us “ one vote one value ” will tell against 
the Unionists, they must accept the injury. As a matter 
of fact, however, there need be no fear of any such result. 
We may be perfectly certain that the Gladstonians would 
not really dread redistribution, as they admittedly do 
dread it, if its result would be to increase their majority. 
In reality, a fair and just redistribution would, we believe, 
tellin favour of the Unionists. The great centres of popu- 
lation are the places which are under-represented. But it is 
the great centres of population which are the strongholds of 
Unionism. Redistribution would take away Members 
from Wales and Members from the thinly inhabited 
Highland counties of Scotland, and would give them to 
London and the Metropolitan counties, Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. But in London and Surrey, Kent, Essex, and 
Middlesex, the majority of the voters are Unionists, and 
even in Lancashire the Unionists can hold their own. No 
doubt it will be said that the small boroughs in England 
will have to be disfranchised, and that what the Unionists 
gain in London and elsewhere they will lose here. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the small boroughs, though some- 
times Unionist, are in no sense Unionist strongholds, and 
in most of them the numbers are very close, and a slight 
wave of opinion changes them. Pontefract, one of the 
smallest, is at this moment held by a Home-ruler. The 
double-barrelled constituencies, like Derby and Devonport, 
would have either to give up one Member or to be divided, 
and this process would, we believe, tend to favour the 
Unionists rather than the Gladstonians. It is, however 
not worth while to labour this point. As we have said 
above, “one vote, one value” is the just and the safe 
principle. That it is also a principle which will tell in 
favour of the Unionists is clear from the manner in which 
it is dreaded by the present Ministry. 

Before we leave the subject of Registration, we must 
say a word as to some of the criticisms of detail made by 
Sir Edward Clarke. It is clear that the Government are 
attempting to treat the lodger question from a mere party 
point of view. They are not going to give lodgers extra 
facilities for getting on the Register, because to do so 
would be to put on, in certain parts of the country, a 
large number of their opponents. Another blemish 
detected by Sir Edward Clarke was the very great 
extra expense that will be thrown on candidates and 
Members by a double revision of the Register. Prac- 
tically, the work of registration will never stop. But 
this will mean that poor men will find it harder than ever 
to get into Parliament and keep there. Occasionally, 
no doubt, registration will be paid for by local enthu- 
siasts; but in the majority of cases, it must fall on candi- 
dates and Members. It is a curious piece of irony that a 
Government pledged to facilitate the presence of working 
men in Parliament, should fulfil its pledge by rendering 
4 more than ever difficult for poor men to get into the 
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SIR W. W. WYNN. 


+ ae case of Sir William Watkins Wynn, which was 
: mentioned in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
Involves some exceedingly serious questions as to the 
relation of the Executive Government to the county 
Magistracy. Sir William—who is, as most people know, 
in the eyes of most Welshmen the first in rank in 
the Principality, partly from his pedigree, and partly from 

1s Immense estates—was, on April 25th, fined £5 for 
cruelty to a horse. The horse had thrown him in the 
hunting-field, and he had, it was alleged, beaten it with 
the crop of his hunting-whip till it fell down. He was 
accused of cruelty under the statute, the evidence was 
unquestionable, and the Magistrates, declaring that they 
held the charge proved, fined him £5. Mr. Morton, on 
Tuesday, therefore asked whether the Home Secretary 
had directed his attention to the case, and whether Sir 
W. W. Wynn would be allowed to retain his seat on the 
Bench and his Lord-Lieutenancy of Montgomeryshire. 
Mr. Asquith replied that he was considering the 


friends, who, like ourselves, maintain that animals have 
rights, wonder why he did not at once reply in the 
negative. Sir W. W. Wynn has been convicted of cruelty, 
and ought, therefore, many of the humane will argue, at 
once to be removed. That seems clear, and in one way 
just, but the matter is not so simple as all that. It is 
open to question in the first place, whether it is quite fair 
for the Government, when a man has been fairly tried and 
legally sentenced, to inflict on him a second and additional 
punishment, much more severe in reality than the one 
imposed by the Bench. That right, if once fully 
admitted, might be cruelly misused, more especially 
in days when, under the multiplicity of sanitary and 
other laws, half the Magistrates in the country may be 
fined at one time or other, quite legally and justifiably, 
but still not on grounds justifying their removal 
from public office. A Magistrate, for example, might be 
convicted of permanent disobedience to sanitary orders, 
and might be fined, and would still remain very well 
qualified to do his work as a J.P. The country views,. 
too, with some suspicion too much interference by the 
Home Office with the ordinary course of justice. The 
Magistrates often form a highly qualified jury, they alone 
know the evidence that has been offered, and they are 
aware of a hundred local circumstances, the character of 
the accused, for instance, which materially affect his moral, 
though not his technical, guilt. The country scarcely 
wishes, we fancy, for interference in any but grave cases, 
more especially as it can easily imagine a Home Secretary 
whose meddlesomeness might render the men best qualified 
to fill the Bench, unwilling to accept what is now becoming 
rather a thankless office. What with Mr. Labouchere 
and the Radicals, an ordinary Magistrate begins to feel as 
if he were seated in a pillory, and was no longer free to 
give a decision according to his judgment and his con- 
science. Mr. Asquith was perfectly right, therefore, in 
taking time to think and consult precedents before he 
announced his decision. 

That decision can scarcely, however, supposing the facts 
to be accurately reported, be favourable to Sir W. W. 
Wynn. He ought, we conceive, to be removed, though 
not on the grounds suggested in the question of Mr, A. 
C. Morton. It is very doubtful whether the accused 
Magistrate was guilty of cruelty in the moral sense at all. 
He was probably, like most Welshmen, choleric, and trans- 
ported for the moment so completely out of himself as to 
be scarcely responsible for his actions. We have our-. 
selves seen a carman in that state, and have felt, 
bitterly as we hate cruelty to beasts, that he was not 
so much cruel as mad. That is no defence which a 
Court can receive; but it would be a defence as to- 
general character sufficient for a Home Socretary to accept, 
but for an argument which to us appears quite final. No 
man with a liability to bursts of temper of that kind ought, 
when the liability is once manifested, to remain on the 
Bench at all. He might as well be a lunatic. The first 
quality required of a Judge, whatever his degree, is self- 
control; and if his self-control is liable to desert him to 
such an extent that he breaks laws and astounds friends 
of his own caste and kind, he ought to be directed to 
resign. We cannot think of an answer to that argument, 
which is applicable not only to Justices of the Peace, but 
to the highest of the Queen’s Judges, and which would, 
had it been acted on, have removed Judge Jeffreys. It 
does not, however, affect the Lord-Lieutenancy. The 
Lord-Lieutenant does his work on paper, under circum- 
stances in which temper of the furious kind could hardly 
be excited, or, being excited, could not do more than 
temporary mischief. If Sir W. W. Wynn is removed 
from that post it must be because he is considered per- 
manently unworthy to represent the Crown, and that is a 
severe judgment to pass for a single, though most repre- 
hensible, exhibition of violent temper. 

We are bound to add that, although Sir W. W. Wynn’s 
rank in Wales does not add to the moral offence of his act, if, 
as we think, it was one of violent temper and not of cruelty, 
properly so called, it does add to the difficulty of the 
Home Secretary in avoiding a severe view of the case. Itis 
of no use shutting our eyes to facts, and there is no doubt 
that with the new system of choosing appointments the 
control of the Home Office over the Magistrates will 
become more and more necessary. In cases which excite 
class-passion, we shall, with Magistrates on the Bench 
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a virtue, see many instances of injustice, and hear many 
demands on the Home Secretary for the removal of unfit 
men. Under those circumstances, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that there should be no visible ground for the charge 
of partiality, and that the steel should be seen to fall on 
any Magistrate of any rank who fails to dohis duty on the 
Bench. If the man of electioneering weight is to be removed 
—and a bad appointment is usually an electioneering one— 
so must be the man of social weight, and that even when his 
removal is in many ways a loss to the Bench and to the 
locality. The temptation of the Home Office will be to 
spare the demagogue-Magistrate and the Magistrate who 
flatters the lowly, and to resist that we must have a tra- 
dition of impartiality which even unscrupulous Ministers 
will hesitate to break through. That can be built up 
only by habitual disregard for status, whether in society 
or among agitators, and consequent ability to reply to the 
questioner in Parliament,—* There is the precedent. We 
remove Mr. Higg, because the Marquis of Greenshire was 
removed on the same ground.” We cannot say we quite 
like the severe supervision that will be necessary, because 
it seems to us fatal to an independence often very valuable, 
and fatal, moreover, to a willingness to accept these unpaid 
little judgeships ; but there is no help for it. The flexi- 
bility of our magisterial system, which allows a Bench to 
consider character and circumstances, has helped to make 
law popular in country districts, but it will be necessary 
in future to restrict it, if we are not to breed class- 
suspicions which will be fatal, as they often have been in 
Ireland, to any reverence for the law. “Let the Peer be 
removed, lest we should be obliged to keep the demagogue,” 
must henceforward be the idea of Home Secretaries, 
whether their own instinctive prejudices are in favour of 
the demagogue or the Peer. 








AN ANARCHIST INTERIOR. 

HENRY, the French Anarchist, repudiated scornfally 
e this day week the attempt of his advocate, Dr. 
Goupil, to prove him insane, and then proceeded to give the 
public a picture of his motives for making war on society, 
which was intended apparently to show how clear and rational 
his mind is. It is worth while to look as carefully as we can 
at that picture which, if it may be believed, appears to us to 
demonstrate Dr. Goupil’s inference with a good deal more 
force than any one except the accused himself could possibly 
have brought to the task. Of course, if we do not believe his 
own account of himself, but assume that instead of describing 
what was in his mind, M. Henry only described what he wished 
people to imagine as the condition of his mind, we are no 
nearer his true motives than before, except that we have at 
least a clear conception of what he wishes tobe thought. But 
even that is not without its bearing on his sanity. That any 
man should desire to be thought of, as M. Henry desires to be 
thought of, without having as much anarchy in his own mind 
as he endeavoured to introduce into the world outside him, is 
inconceivable. And what is insanity, except an anarchical 
reason, and an anarchical will? Whether, therefore, M. 
Henry gives us a true picture of himself, or only a true pic- 
ture of what he desires the world to think of him, we hold 
that, if that picture be a picture of a true and frightful in- 
ward chaos, there would be every reason for thinking him a 
lunatic of that dangerous kind, which, in England, we call 
“criminal,” not because he is responsible for his motives, but 
because those motives are even more menacing to the com- 

munity than if he were responsible for them. 

First, then, M. Henry insists that he acknowledges only 
one tribunal,—himself,—and regards the verdict of any other 
as quite immaterial to him; and then proceeds to explain 
himself at great length to the public. Is not that incoher- 
ence the first? If he thinks every verdict except his own 
immaterial to him, why did he not hold his tongue? He 
assures us throughout that he is perfectly satisfied with 
himself; and as he desires nothing more than to be so satis- 
fied, why does he take such pains to plead before another 
tribunal ? Perhaps he would say that it is in order to make 
a few converts to Anarchism, and so increase the anarchy. 
In that case, we must see whether his vivid picture of the 
Anarchy inside him, is, or is not, likely to increase the 
anarchy outside him. We should say that nothing would be 
less likely to have that effect, supposing, at least, that his 
hearers and readers have the ordinary feeling for what 





ce 
attracts and what repels. M. Henry goes on to say that he 
had, till two or three years ago, been accustomed to 

and even to love the principles of patriotism, family author; 
and property, but that life “‘ indiscreetly” disillusioneg him 
and showed him that “the big words he had been taught to 
venerate,—honour, devotion, duty,”—are only masks « for the 
most shameful turpitudes.” Does that mean that 

there is such a thing as honour, devotion, and duty, the magg 
of men are utterly false to those ideas, society being full of 
hypocrisy, or that there are no such things as hononr, deyo. 
tion, duty at all to be venerated? It is not very easy to con. 
ceive the applicability of the word “turpitude” to any king of 
conduct, unless there be conduct that is not base to contrast 
with conduct that is. But M. Henry vacillates between these 
two utterly incompatible views, the view that life is base because 
there is such a thing as honour and duty to which men are 
unfaithful; and the view that there is no such thing at ql). 
that the higher moral ideals have no substance in them, y, 
says, for instance, that he found the Anarchists sincere 
frank, full of contempt for all prejudices. This looks ag if 
he had still a moral ideal which, though it requires a great 
effort to embody it in life, still might be embodied in life; ang 
further, he describes the actual society around him ag “Jow 
ugly, dishonest,” as if he could conceive an ideal sotiety 
that might be high, beautiful, honest. But then, again, 
he describes the society he so heartily loathes as “all an 
obstacle to the play of human passions, the generous ten. 
dencies of the heart, the free utterance of thought,” and he 
says that he wished to strike as fatal a blow at this mags of 
social obstacles “to the play of human passions, the generous 
tendencies of the heart, the free utterance of thought,” as 
he could. This desire to liberate human passions and destroy 
every obstacle to their free play, seems thus to be half. 
intended to make men more “ generous,” and half-intended to 
make them less self-restrained. But bow people are to be 
made more generous by becoming less self-restrained, M. 
Henry does not so much as attempt to suggest. Incoherence 
appears to be his ideal of human conduct. Let passions be 
free, and there will be no hypocrisy, he seems to say. Yes; 
but will there not be the most frightful collisions between the 
various selfish passions which render generosity so rare and 
difficult? Even the Anarchists themselves would hardly call 
it “ generous” to murder their fellow-creatures in an enthu- 
siasm of moral scorn for shams. Let us hear how M. Henry 
speaks, for instance, of hundreds of thousands of his fellow- 
creatures whom he lumps together under the name of bour- 
geoisie. “For an instant the accusation preferred against 
Ravachol came to my mind,—th® innocence of the victims; 
but I soon solved the question. The building containing the 
Carmaux Company’s offices was inhabited only by bourgeois. 
There would, therefore, be no innocent victims. The entire 
bourgeoisie lives by ‘exploiting’ unfortunates, and all of it 
ought to expiate its crimes.” Now, whether that represents 
M. Henry’s own mind, or only what he wishes the world to 
think his mind, because he admires it so much, it would 
be hard to imagine a more complete chaos of thought and 
desire than is revealed in that sentence. He is, he says, 
“a materialist and an atheist;” he regards the conception 
of an omniscient God as disproved by science; but the 
conception of himself as an all but omniscient man who 
knows the moral interior of a class containing hundreds of 
thousands of human beings, though he cannot have any 
personal acquaintance with more than a few score, and 
that too a wholly superficial acquaintance, is not at all diff- 
cult to him. He is ready to destroy a large class at one 
blow, if he could, because it is all bad, and because he would 
thereby give a freer play to the passions and to the “ generous” 
tendencies of the human heart. That he would give a freer 
play to the passions in that way, we fully agree. That “the 
generous tendencies of the heart, and the free utterance of 
thought,” would thereby be promoted, only a lunatic could 
believe. Could the most hypocritical of the bourgeois class, 
could M. Tartuffe himself, claim to show generosity in a more 
hypocritical form P 


But the chaos of M. Henry’s mind, or that which he wishes 
his mind to be supposed to be, is exhibited as clearly as any- 
thing in this notion of his that “the free utterance of thought” 
will be promoted by breaking up society as it is. He has 
expressly declared his belief (if a mind so chaotic can be sup- 
posed to have anything that deserves to be called a belief) 
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al 
that science has shown the universe to be developed out of 
qhat he calls “the play of natural forces,” and that this 
achievement of science has made him a materialist and an 
atheist. Well, if that were the case, there could be no such 
thing 28 responsibility of any kind. The bourgeoisie must 
be just as much what “the play of natural forces” has made 
4g the Anarchists. If the Anarchists under the play of natural 
forces are compelled to explode the order of an evil society 
by their bombs, the bourgeois are no less compelled under the 
game play of natural forces to crush the Anarchists by the 
capital sentences which the lawyers under the influence of the 
bourgeoisie have imposed. If society is shattered by the efforts 
of the Anarchists, how will that lead to “the free utterance of 
thought”? It may lead to the suppression of some thoughts, 
and (not the free, but) the forced utterance of other thoughts. 
In such a world as M. Henry vainly imagines, all freedom of 
utterance is a pure illusion,—the Anarchists are no more free 
to menace society than society is free to menace Anar- 
chists. Both society as it exists and the Anarchists who 
shatter it are mere instruments of the complex powers 
which dominate the whole world of mind,—are indeed 
the organic phonographs of a mechanism a little more 
complicated and a little less intelligible than the in- 
struments which the modern electricians have invented 
for the purpose of stereotyping and mimicking human 
speech. It is a curiously chaotic state of mind which 
can attribute to the mere helpless products of material forces 
anything that can be called the “free” utterance of opinions 
at all. What M. Henry desires, of course, is not the free, but 
the unobstructed utterance of the class of opinions which he 
approves; but that, as he himself shows by his violent 
measures for obstructing the utterance of opinions which 
he disapproves, would involve a series of violent collisions to 
prevent the utterance of the latter class of opinions. Indeed, 
what he seems to want is greater opportunities for “free 
fights,” not for either free thought or free speech. The 
“ play of human passions ” cannot be stimulated any more than 
the play of a range of volcanoes, without involving the natural 
consequence of a widespread ruin; and to suppose that this 
will strengthen “generous tendencies” of any kind, is to 
indulge one of the maddest of illusions. We very much 
doubt whether M. Henry does indulge these illusions. But if 
he wishes to be given credit for indulging them, he wishes to 
justify Dr. Goupil’s plea for treating him as dangerous 
lunatics ought to be treated,—that is, with all the humanity 
consistent with the protection of the rest of the world from 
his wild and merciless caprice. 





COSMOPOLITAN BENEVOLENCE. 

HE Lord Mayor is right enough in opening a subscrip- 

; tion for the sufferers by the earthquakes in Greece. He 
is the usual intermediary between foreigners who require 
help and the abounding charity of the British people; and 
these foreigners certainly require help. They have been 
stricken by a calamity which differs from almost every other 
in that it is impossible to impute blame to the victims or to 
any human agency. An earthquake cannot be a result even 
of carelessness as a fire can, but is a calamity, pure and 
simple, produced by causes of which man knows little, which 
he can in no way control, and about which experience teaches 
him absolutely nothing. He cannot foresee it, he cannot 
evade it, and, so far as the destruction has gone, he cannot 
repair its effects. The Theban may restore Thebes, but he 
has lost Thebes and all the property that the word implies. 
We suppose it may be possible at some future time, as the 
facts are collected and science advances, and thought is more 
and more concentrated on human safety, to describe exactly the 
Seismic geography of the world, to prove beyond doubt the true 
cause of disturbance, and even to ascertain with some approach 
to accuracy the symptoms which precede an explosion at a given 
point of the superheated steam generated when water and 
the internal fires touch upon one another, and then men will 
im a measure responsible for damage by earthquake; but 
at Present they are as innocent as if some huge meteorite, 
rushing upon the world from the depths of space, were to 
overwhelm a city. Even the dwellers below the slopes of 
Vesuvius, who seem to Englishmen so reckless, cannot tell 
within a century or two when their villages will be in serious 
danger. The blow has, too, struck a people with whom we 





have close relations, if they be only those of the sympathy 
begotten by classical education, and they have no friends 
more immediate who can assist them sufficiently. The 
country is too poor, the Government too weak, and the 
habit of a large and generous charity too imperfectly 
developed. It is natural, under such circumstances, that the 
Greeks in England, and all Englishmen who are able and feel 
inclined, should hasten to the rescue, and the Lord Mayor’s 
announcement is a public summons to those three classes as 
‘well as a guarantee that none of their money will be misspent 
or stopped en route for the illicit advantage of individuals. 
The money will all go to Atalanti and its neighbourhood, and 
there can be no doubt of its utility. The people—20,000 of 
them—have lost their houses, and the rebuilding of peasants’ 
houses, suddenly, when they have nothing to mortgage, and 
even their lands are injured by the huge waves driven by the 
earthquake over the plains, is for them almost an impossibility. 
They can barely hut themselves; and hutting themselves 
means for people in the stage the Greek peasantry have 
reached not merely discomfort and disease, but a positive 
retrogression in their civilisation. It must be right to help 
them, and we trust the response to the Lord Mayor’s appeal 
will be liberal even for London, which gives away every year 
a sum bearing some heavy proportion to the general humani- 
tarian charities of the whole of Europe. 


Nevertheless we protest, as we did in the case of the Chinese 
floods and the Russian famine, against the idea that help in 
these foreign disasters is as peremptory a duty as help would 
be in the case of a great disaster in our own land. The whole 
of humanity is, no doubt, in some sense bound together, but 
it is also divided into compartments, and it is no more 
expedient that the whole world should be dependent upon one 
charitable fund, than that it should be governed by one 
administrator or subjected to one system of education. In 
the first place, the charitable fund may be ruined. Large as 
it is, it is, as all collectors know, very strictly limited, giving 
on any large scale being a habit not of the whole British 
people, but of a few thousand families mostly belonging to 
the wealthier among the middle class. Every new drain is 
felt, sometimes very severely,—only read the murmurs of the 
great charitable societies at “General” Booth’s demands,— 
and it becomes, therefore, a peremptory duty to weigh one 
claim against another, to balance obligations, and to re- 
member, when gratifying an awakened emotion of pity, that 
judgment should control even charity. That is the more 
imperative, because it is possible to dry up, or at all events 
to lower, the very springs which feed the reservoir of benevol- 
ence. No man is as generous after reading the tenth begging 
letter as he was when he read the first, and this, not because 
of the multiplication of demands, but because too much ex- 
perience of suffering, or the appearance of suffering, has pro- 
duced in him the feeling that it is usually a part of the great 
stream of life, and therefore beyond his power to remedy, or 
even greatly alleviate. Nobody subscribes after a bad harvest, 
and we venture to say that, while the occasional relief of a 
foreign disaster widens the experience of the charitable, and 
enlarges their sense of what they can spare, if England 
seriously took upon herself to be the universal giver of doles, 
the outflow of money to supply those doles would rapidly 
grow thin. The feeling of ignorance as to the misery to be 
relieved would come in, the sense of injustice which op- 
pressed us so strongly when the demand was made for Russia, 
and the apprehension of being overwhelmed by requests too 
widespread and too rapidly recurrent. That certainly was 
the effect of being asked for money to relieve the peasants 
ruined by the overflow of the Yellow River. Theirs was a most 
pitiable case, and one which appealed justly and irresistibly 
to those who had prospered either in China or the China trade ; 
but to the remainder, even of charitable Englishmen, it seemed 
that substantial help to such enormous masses was impossible, 
that a prior duty existed towards the miserable at home, and 
that if they gave, their mental strength for giving would be 
injuriously fatigued. Those who felt this were, we think, 
justified in feeling it, and in leaving the vast empire which 
knew the facts, to relieve its own miserables as it best could. 
The Missionaries who asked for the money were not in the 
least to blame, for they were in the position of extra-intelligent 
Chinese, nor were the Mandarins who accepted it, for they 
were trustees for their people, and had no right to reject 





relief ; but still the charitable who closed their cheque-books 
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were not wrong. They were bound to use their judgments 
even in giving, and their judgments told them that though 
none could be more miserable than the Chinese peasants, 
whose very farms were poisoned by the floods, there could be 
and were other claims more immediately and directly pressing, 
—that feeling led one way and duty another. We do not say 
that this would be a right feeling as regards Missionary 
Societies, for in its relation to spiritual light the human race 
is one, and each intelligence of equal value; but we are con- 
vinced that as regards material misery, it isnot only defensible 
but wise. There is such a thing as a dissipation of the 
charitable impulse which ultimately leaves it tired or worn 
out. Help the nearest first, whether you control a bank 
balance or an ambulance in the field. 

Tf that is correct, or nearly correct, we arrive at the possi- 
bility of a law, or at all events a working rule, by which the 
charitable can guide themselves. They are always right in 
giving if they have a special relation to the sufferers whvu ask, 
as, for example, English merchants trading with Greece 
would, in this earthquake case, acknowledge themselves to 
have. They are always right in giving if their sympathy is so 
strong that they are quite sure their gift will be an extra one, 
and will in no way diminish the usual volume of their bene- 
factions. A good many people feel that whenever the calamity 
is unusual either in extent or in its absence of relation to 
any other calamity against which provision might reasonably 
be made. It is always right to give when the giver feels that 
his habit of generosity is thereby strengthened and not 
weakened,—a frequent effect of charity of a novel or highly 
interesting kind, one, in fact, which enlarges the sympathetic 
imagination. But it is not right to give without reflection or 
foresight, merely because the emotion of pity has been deeply 
stirred. The “cheerful giver,” of whom Scripture speaks with 
a high approval which must be rather offensive to the journa- 
lists who to-day demand gifts from the reluctant even more 
peremptorily than from the willing, is not identical with the 
reckless giver who often does injury not only to the recipient 
of his bounty, but to his own generosity of impulse. Nothing 
helps to make a man so mean, or, to use a more courteous 
epithet, so over-cautious in giving, as the feeling that last 
time, in an impulsive moment, he had rather made a fool of 
himself, and then grudged the money parted with. There 
should be sense even in the distribution of charity, and we 
never want it more than when we are asked, as happens to 
Englishmen about once a month, to send any number of 
thousands abroad to relieve a distress of which they under- 
stand little, except that it must exist. We do not question 
for one moment the right of the foreigner in special cases, 
of which this earthquake is one, to be relieved; but his claim 
cannot in any event be the greater because of his distance, 
either in mileage or in civilisation, from ourselves. To think 
that is to be governed by an emotion which is usually short- 
lived, and to run the risk of hard-heartedness, when the next, 
possibly the much more obligatory demand, arrives. 





EXPRESSION IN THE ANIMAL EYE. 


HE wonderful compound eyes of insects recently formed 
the subject of a paper read by Lord Rayleigh before 
the Royal Society, recording observations of minute accuracy 
and ingenious measurement by Mr. A. Mallock. The general 
conclusions formed as to the actual power of these complex 
organs rather raises than lessens the claim to efficiency of the 
simpler vertebrate eye. The compound eye pieces together 
the separate impressions of the object seen, and should any of 
the facets be out of order, a blank must be left in the cor- 
responding part of the picture. The only advantage which is 
claimed for insect-sight is that at the shortest distances the 
object seen is still in focus, which partly accounts for the 
“shortsighted” manner in which most insects seem to 
examine any object in which they are particularly interested. 
Seen under a powerful microscope, and measured by the 
delicate instruments so skilfully employed by Mr. Mallock, 
these insect eyes are marvels of geometrical symmetry. But 
they are merely organs of sight, not of expression. They are 
beautiful with the beauty of cut gems, and as devoid as a 
brilliant of any power of expression of character or emotion. 
The importance of the eye in the physiognomy of the higher 
animals is even greater than in the human face; for in the 


a 


feature is so limited, that expression is conveyed mainly 
the eye, to which the movable ear plays an important 
connected but always subsidiary part. By what seems almost 
a paradox, many human eyes, which produce a first impresgj 
of beauty, but are soon discovered to be singularly lacking in 
expression, are afterwards felt to have a strong resemblancg 
to the eyes of certain ani:nals,—of deer, for instance, or of 
birds ; yet in the very animal which suggests the resemh 

the eye often possesses great intrinsic beauty, which ig + 
creased and dignified by a peculiar fitness for the face in 
which it appears. It is in keeping with the limits o 
animal expression that the actual size of the eye shoul 
bear a greater proportion to the area of the face than it 
does in man; and it will be found that the general estimate 
of animal beauty varies in the main with the size of the 
eye, the giraffe, whose immense orbs exceed those of ay 
other animal in size, perfection of shape, convexity, lustre, 
depth of colour, and length of eye-lash, being perhaps the 
most general favourite in the rivalry of beauty, and the 
almost eyeless moles and manatees those which stand lowest 
as judged by the presence or absence of expression, without 
the accession of hideous deformity. 


The analysis of beauty must always be approached with 
diffidence. There is always the danger, that like the crystal 
drop, it may, on the displacement of a single component 
part, rebuke the impertinent inquirer by the shivering anj 
resolution of the perfect whole into fragments which bafile 
reconstruction and defy recognition. Common opinion, the 
fairest arbiter in a matter of such general interest, ig 
probably agreed, that in the human eye, colour does not 
control our estimate of beauty. “ Black eyes, or blue eyeg, 
hazel, or grey,” as the song says, are equally admired in the 
proper setting. But in the eyes of all other creatures colour 
does make a marked difference in the impression which they 
convey to us, though the reason for this difference is obscure, 
Light-coloured eyes of any shade seem to detract strangely 
from the depth and significance of animal expression. The 
usual tint in these light-coloured eyes of animals is a bright 
golden yellow. Creatures of very similar form and almost 
identical shape of head and face, appeal, or fail to appeal, to 
us by the expression of their eye largely on account of this 
slight difference, though the probable range of emotion 
and scope of intelligence in the one, can hardly be believed 
to differ greatly from the sume powers in the other. The 
yellow eyes of the sheep and the goat have probably never 
been the subject of a word of commendation, while poets 
and painters have never tired of celebrating the dark eyes 
of their cousins, the roebuck and the gazelle. In birds the 
contrast is even more marked. As a rule, the eyes of the 
hawks are light-yellow, bright, and piercing, with wonderful 
powers of vision. The true falcons, which do not surpass the 
hawks either in size or courage, have black eyes, which lend a 
nobility and dignity to the expression of the bird which the 
goshawk, with all its nobility of carriage, never attains. There 
is something infinitely roguish and mischievous in the light- 
blue eye of the jackdaw, which would be pure ruin to the 
character of its grave cousin “parson” rook, if, by some ul 
kind freak of nature, one were born with such disfigurement; 
indeed, it may be doubted if the colony would not pronounce 
sentence of execution at once upon such a discredit to the 
tribe. There seems good reason to believe that this feature, 
often the only obvious mark which distinguishes young 
nestlings of one species from those of another, is that 
which leads to the detection and prompt destruction by 
birds of the newly batched young, from alien eggs which 
have been placed for experiment in their nests. There is, 
however, one middle shade found in birds’ eyes which is 
singularly beautiful, the so-called “gravel-coloured” eye of 
certain breeds of pigeon. This is really a brilliant shade of 
tawny-red, and though unshaded by lashes, and set in the 
centre of the bare “ cere,” gives to the birds a bold and intel- 
ligent appearance in complete contrast to the vapid effect of 
red eyes in most animal faces. We believe that the coul- 
tenance of a pink-eyed albino guinea-pig is as nearly devoid of 
expression as it is possible for the face of a quadruped to 
be ; and whenever the pink eye accompanies albinism there 
is an obvious loss of interest in the face, though the eye, con- 
sidered as an object apart, may have the depth and lustre of @ 
smooth garnet. Where albinism develops blue eyes, a8 im 
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‘on is less; but even in the horse, the blue eye, ringed with 
yc white, is too like that of fish to suggest a tenth part 
the intelligence and power of emotion.latent in the face of 
the dark-eyed Arabian. Even dogs with light eyes have less of 
the appearance of truth and trustfulness than others, though 
the pale eye is seen in some of the most ancient and 
ploable breeds, such as the lemon-and-white Clumber 
‘o], In the case of the dog, the human preference for the 
dark over the light eye is perhaps explained by the affinity 
ghich the last has with that of the wolf and the common fox. 
The canning, shifty look which the last animal possesses, is 
largely due not only to the yellow colour, but also to the 
shape and mechanism of the vulpine eyes. They are set close 
together, and the inner corners run down almost parallel to 
the muzzle. In addition, the pupil of the fox’s eye expands 
and contracts like that of a cat. By day the eye isa mere 
ow orb, with a narrow line of black in the centre. The 
reason that the stuffed foxes’ heads to be seen in so many 
country houses bear the amiable and most un-foxy expression 
which they do, is that the “artist ” who stuffs it, sticks in nice 
brown glass eyes with black pupils, which he takes from the 
compartment labelled “dogs” in the curious box in which 
glass eyes for all creatures, from tomtits to stags, are kept 
duly sorted for use. Cats’ eyes are by no means devoid of a 
pleasing expression, except in strong light; but among them 
the dark-grey iris of the Angora and some of the “ blue” cats 
give a look of repose and serenity which the brassy orbs of 
the yellow-eyed varieties never possess. A larger and more 
striking example of the same difference is found in contrast of 
the yellow eyes of the black leopard at the Zoo, one of the most 
anpleasant looking of the big felidz and the dark, convex 
eyes of the ocelot. But the most striking instance of the 
immense difference between the effect of the light eye and 
the dark, is seen in the case of a new species of eagle-owl 
which has just been brought to the Zoo from Mashonaland. 
The great brown eagle-owl of Northern Europe, with its 
huge, round, yellow-and-black eyes with which it sternly 
stares the visitor out of countenance, has a fierce, wide-awake, 
resentful expression exactly in keeping with its character. 
The “milky eagle-owl,” a splendid bird, with plumage 
barred with wavy lines of grey from crest to talons, has 
oval eyes of the deepest black, soft and lustrous, and shaded 
with eyelids and lashes. The result is a change of expression 
to something quite unlike the face of any bird, and more 
-human than that of most beasts. It is certainly the finest 
bird-eye yet discovered. 

The eyes of Homer’s goddesses must not be judged too 
literally by the animal model in the standing epithets by 
which he loves to describe them. Taauxaais "Adjyn was 
the “bright-eyed” goddess; and the owl probably had 
its Greek name from the brightness of its eyes. So 
Hera was ox-eyed—that is, with round dark eyes—fine 
‘to look at, but if we may judge from her character, 
perhaps equally without expression, with those of the 
‘animal which they resembled. Helen, when restored to 
Menelaus, and playing the part of hostess to Ulysses, art- 
‘lessly apologises for the trouble which the Greeks had incurred 
on her account,— 

“* cuvamidos €iveka koupys,” 
in which the word xv»az1;, “ with dog’s eyes,” may be taken to 
mean what would now be described as “ rather a forward young 
Person.” Yet in the recognition of Ulysses by the old dog 
Argus, there is a feeling for the pathos of animal expression 
which finds adequate interpretation in the beautiful picture in 
which Mr. Briton Riviere has depicted the longing look of 
recognition in the eyes of the dog, and of pity in those of the 
hero who sees in the first the sole signal of welcome to his island 
home. The charm of this picture lies in the truth that in the 
eyes of the dog and in the eyes of the King the same emotion 
18 actually present, and exhibited naturally and spontaneously 
by the organ of sight, without transgressing the limits of 
‘expression in the animal, which one of the greatest animal- 
Painters not unfrequently ventured to do, by transferring to 
it modifications of feature only possible in the human eye. 
‘The expression which is associated with the most beautiful of 
animal eyes, those of the horse, the stag, and the eagle, is so 
dependent upon particular differences of shade and setting, 
= creatures whose emotions and intelligence cannot greatly 
differ in degree,—that its common interpretation must be due 
rather to analogy than to any appreciation of its meaning. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. GORE AND THE PAPAL ENCYCLICAL. 
(To tHe Eprror or THe “ SpEcTator.’’] 
Srr,—Your article on the above subject, in the Spectator of 
April 28th, raises a consideration which is of the highest 
importance. It deals with the position created for Catholics 
by the recent Encyclical. In doing so, the estimate of 
that position is naturally formed from without. It may 
be of interest to compare this with our experience, which 
is formed and felt from within. Your article devotes 
itself to a close examination of the views contained in Mr. 
Gore’s letter. With the verdict at which you arrive, I might 
say that we are mainly at one. For, upon two counts, your 
conclusion coincides with our own; upon the third—a very 
fundamental one—I much fear that we must be content to 
remain at issue: Mr. Gore's criticism of the Encyclical 
appears to us to be built upon two assumptions. The first is 
that the Encyclical may, with some degree of probability, be 
regarded by Catholics as an infallible, an ex-cathedréd pro- 
nouncement. The second is that this decision is given in 
favour of verbal inspiration. As you correctly surmised, 
neither assumption is correct. The Encyclical contains no 
formal defining clause which would bring it within the mean- 
ing of the “definit” of the Vatican decree. It contains no 
assertion of the theory of verbal inspiration. These conten- 
tions, I take it, were the pillars of Mr. Gore’s arch, and with 
them the whole structure of his criticism must stand or fall. 
A third point remains. It is one which lifts the question 
into the higher plane of general principle, and one with which, 
very rightly, your article is mainly concerned. Allow me 
to quote the passage in which it is stated. You say, “We 
are told that the injunction to Scripture diligently isin effect 
an invitation to free inquiry, and so it is; but when you are 
invited to inquire into evidence and told at the same time 
that if the evidence leads you to this or that result, you are 
by no means to divulge or even to entertain it, the freedom 
disappears at once, and the inquiry becomes a farce.” Here 
a Catholic would at once feel that there is a principle of 
the first magnitude, and of the very essence of Christianity, 
which this description strangely seems to ignore. It may be 
desirable—no one will doubt that it is—to have the fullest and 
frankest inquiry into the evidence. Bat it does not necessarily 
follow that, under pain of reducing the inquiry to a farce, I 
must be free to adopt any conclusion which the evidence 
might indicate, or be free to inculcate that conclusion upon 
others. Liberty to know the evidence is one thing; liberty to 
believe and to teach conclusions is another. But why should 
I hesitate or hold back ? Because I may not be prepared to 
admit that the light which proceeds from this evidence is the 
sole light which has the right to determine my convictions or 
to which my reason owes allegiance. I may even feel that to 
commit myself to it alone, and to give it the sole control of 
my beliefs, would be to take a narrow and partial view of the 
field of the motives of credibility. I may be conscious that there 
is another light—that of Revelation—equally resting on a 
rational basis, and having an equal claim upon the assent of my 
reason and conscience. If light number one points to conclu- 
sions which apparently conflict with light number two, it does 
not follow that I must be free to ignore light number two, com- 
mit myself wholly to light number one, give myself up to its 
conclusions, and become their advocate to others. On the con- 
trary, while loving to see and search to the uttermost, I may 
feel that it is an advantage that my mental position should be 
steadied and kept true by being the resultant not of a single 
but of a double attraction. And here we touch what is really 
the root of the question,—our conception of liberty of re- 
search. Liberty is inexpressibly dear to all men, and no 
kind of it more so than religious or intellectual liberty. 
Liberty of research may mean three things,—(1), That I shall 
be free to inquire with open mind into all available evidence ; 
(2), that I shall be free to follow the evidence to any con- 
clusions to which it may lead me; (3), that I shall be free to 
communicate and advocate these conclusions to others. This 
is simply the liberty with which nature has made us free. 
With this ideal before me, I have to put to myself the 
plain question, “Can we, as Christians, adopt this liberty 
without reserve, or does the fact of our Christianity im- 
pose upon us any limitation in the use of it?” The answer 
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seems to be obvious. Christianity is based upon a fact— 
the fact that God has spoken to man. When he teaches mea 
truth—say z—I in believing that He the Teacher is God, 
cannot doubt or disbelieve the truth taught. But just in so 
far is my liberty of research evacuated. It is quite true 
that I may feel this to be not a loss of liberty, but rather the 
substitution of a higher form of liberty,—one which saves me 
from the thrall of error, so that by the discipleship of con- 
tinuance in Christ’s teaching, His “ word shall make me free.” 
It is quite true that. I may see in this the mental “ liberty 
with which Christ has made us free,” and contrast it with the 
absolute natural liberty of research, much asI would contrast 
the wild freedom of a cave-dweller with the higher freedom of 
law and civilisation. But not the less really tothe Christian 
student, the fact that God has spoken upon 2, settles it, and 
forecloses all open-minded research and discussion as to its 
truth. If I encounter any evidence which would lead to an 
opposite belief, I may, of course, reconsider my position as a 
Christian, but while retaining in my conscience the Christian 
premise, I cannot, with loyalty to Christ or to logic, follow 
the evidence to the adverse conclusion, nor can I allow my 
inquiry to take the form of an examen dubitativum. That is 
why it seems to us that the difficulties urged by the article, 
apply in reality to the whole work of Christian research, 
whether in the hands of Catholic or of non-Catholic students. 
—I an, Sir, &e. J. Moyes. 
Archbishop's House, Westminster, S.W. 


[Mr. Moyes assumes, as is natural fora Roman Catholic, 
that the infallibility of the Church, and now of the Pope 
when defining doctrine, is the very corner-stone of revealed 
religion. Considering how elaborate are the difficulties which 
have arisen upon this question, and how hard it has proved to 
explain the limits within which infallibility must be confined, 
this is just what an Anglican cannot assume, and con- 
sequently he attaches, and must attach, much more relative 
importance to criticism than the Roman Catholic.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE LABOUR CHURCH. 
[To tue EpiTor oF THE “ SPectTaTor.”] 
Srz,—I have read Mr. Trevor’s letter in the Spectator of 
April 28th with much interest, but fail to discover anything 
but the vaguest generalities in the propositions set forth. In 
the Preface to the “ Labour Hymn-Book,” we read of those 
who “have abandoned the Traditional Religion of the day 
without having found satisfaction in abandoning Religion 
altogether.” What, then, is the creed of the Labour Church ? 
Is it Unitarian or Trinitarian, Calvinistic or Arminian? To 
say that the “‘ Message of the Labour Church is that without 
obedience to God’s Laws there can be no Liberty,” is a 
platitude that any sect, “ orthodox” or “ unorthodox,” might 
adopt. With so nebulous a confession of faith, I fear there 
is reason to think that the “ Labour Church” is but one 
more peg on which to hang up Socialism,—an attempt under 
cover of the attractive and elastic word ‘“ Church,” to preach 
the doctrines and theories of Rousseau,—doctrines and theories 
which have always proved so disastrous to all who have 
attempted to put them into practice. Jesus Christ preached 
obedience to constituted authority, and as “counsels of 
perfection,” a life of self-denial and self-suppression. For an 
aggressive propaganda to form a “Church” claiming a 
remote affinity to the Gospel of Christ (and Socialists are 
fond of citing the Sermon on the Mount) isa paradox, ingenious 
it is true, but destined to speedy collapse.—I am, Sir, &c., 
9 Walton Place, 8S.W., April 30th. H. A. Buuwey. 





THE SIZE AND WEIGHT OF BOOKS, 
[To tHe EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Permit me, as another “ Old Invalid,” to add my word 
to what is being said in your columns as to the evil of making 
books so heavy and the way the excessive weight prevents 
many people reading what they would otherwise wish to read. 
Toshow that the complaint is not a new one, as Mr. Murray’s 
letter would seem to suggest, I may quote from a letter 
written as long ago as 1865. It is printed in “ The Life of C. 
Darwin,” Vol. III., p. 35, and was addressed by Darwin to Sir 
C. Lyell :— 

“I want to make a suggestion to you. I found the weight of 


our volume intolerable, especially when lying down, s0 with great 
dness I cut it into two pieces, and took it out of its cover. Now, 





———_ 
could not Murray, without any other change, add to his advert: 
ment a line saying, ‘if bound in two volumes ts. or 1s, 6d, ed 
You might thus originate a change which would he a blessing ? 
all weak-handed readers.” to 
Since that time the evil has increased. Books which in ola 
days would have appeared in three volumes are now Put ints 
two. My edition of Boswell’s “ Johnson” has about 
hundred and twenty pages. The two volumes of Stanley, 
“Life” are five hundred and sixty-four and six } o 
pages. And surely publishers might use thinner Paper, only 
not letting it be so thin as to be transparent, Anyhow ; 
volume of five hundred or six hundred pages is 9 ge 


burden to strong hands, and a prohibitive weight for weak 
people.—I am, Sir, &c., D 





IN PRAISE OF PINE-WOODS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Srr,—In your interesting article “In Praise of Pine.wood,* 
in the Spectator of April 28th, you have unduly curtailed thep 
extent in Dorsetshire. Instead of finding their final limit 
the shores of Branksome and Poole Harbour, they Continue for 
twenty miles, through a district well known to the readers of 
Mr. Hardy’s novels, to within a short distance of Dorchester, 
The whole course of the South-Western Railway, betwee 
Dorchester and Southampton, is through a succession of 
heaths and firs; and when there is no more room for honges 
at Bournemouth, lovers of pine-woods will find ample space g 
little further west.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

J. A. J. Hovspey, 





THE RECOGNITION OF LIKENESSES BY ANIMAIs, 
[To tue Epitor or THE “SPEcTATOR,”’] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of April 21st there is an article m 
Apes, in which the following occurs :—‘ Monkeys, we believe 
alone among animals, can recognise the meaning of a pictura” 
It may interest some of your readers to hear that certain other 
animals can also do this,—two instances having come under 
my own observation. A cat, belonging to a little girl I knoy, 
was on the child’s bed one morning, and made a spring ats 
picture of a thrash about life-size, which was hanging near, 
The other ca: @ is that of a dog, a female Irish terrier, whois 
in the habit of running with her mistress’s pony carriage, 
When she sees the pony being harnessed, she often shows her 
delight by jumping up at its head and barking. In a certain 
shop to which she sometimes goes with her mistress, there iss 
picture of a horse hanging. The dog invariably behaves in 
exactly the same manner to this, jumping up and barking at 
it, thus showing unmistakably that she recognises its meaning. 
—I am, Sir, &c., JULIA ANDREWS. 





CONTRADICTIONS IN SCRIPTURE. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 

Srr,—I was much surprised to find myself in print. I hat 
not the remotest idea that you would publish my letter (Spe- 
tator, April 21st), which was dashed off on the spur of the 
moment in the midst of pressing work. But as yon har 
published it, and have appended what some may regard ass 
fatal criticism, I must pray you to give mea bit of your pre 
cious space for an attempt at a reply. 

In the first place, I would just explain that I was nd 
thinking so much of the particular discrepancy and its 
planation on which you animadvert, as of the hard measure 
dealt out habitually by the “higher criticism” to apparent 
contradictions in Holy Scripture. It occurred to me that the 
explanation of the apparent contradictions in the case of the 
two narratives I supposed of the fall of Napoleon would be # 
once contemptuously dismissed as eminently forced and m- 
natural if these narratives were Biblical. 

But iow for your brief but biting criticism. With all due 
deference to you, Sir, I venture to think I have not “ give 
my case away.” Surely there is nothing improbable in the 
supposition that Ahaziah remained for some time econ 
by a friend of the house of Ahab at Megiddo, a town in the 
Kingdom of Samaria, where he was ultimately discovered, ptt 
to death, and buried by Jehu because of his relationship to 
Jehoshaphat, which same reason would induce Jehu to deliver 
his body to the Jews for interment at Jerusalem. And thie 
suggests the great probability of another glaring discrepaney 
occurring in my supposititious narratives of the close of 
Napoleon’s career. One might state that he died and wa 


} buried at St. Helena; the other that he was laid with the 
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— * : * . 
grandest faneral rites in a magnificent mausoleum at Paris in 


the midst of’ his sorrowing people. How indignant would the 
akioher criticism ” wax at the obvious absurdity of the latter 
tif found in Scripture, and how “forced” would be 
he real explanation if attempted by an old-fashioned believer 
in the veracity of the sacred record? I will not trespass 
forther on your space, but if I might venture to do so I could 
readily addace other equally striking illustrations.—I am, 
Gir, he, W. Dyer Wake. 





A CORRECTION. 
fTo THE EpitoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

—Your reviewer, in his notice of my novel, “She Shall be 
Mine,” asserts that one of the incidents in it is borrowed, with- 
out acknowledgment, from the “ Moonstone.” Will you allow 
me to state that this assertion is not correct? I have never 
qead the “ Moonstone,” and know nothing whatever about its 
plot.—I am, Sir, &c., FRANK Hupson. 








POETRY. 


“ DOMINE, QUO VADIS?”* 

A LEGEND OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 
DARKENING the azure roof of Nero’s world, 
From smouldering Rome the smoke of ruin curled; 
And the fierce populace went clamouring ; 
“These Christian dogs, ’tis they have done this thing!” 
So to the wild wolf Hate were sacrificed 
‘The panting, huddled flock whose crime was Christ. 





Now Peter lodged in Rome, and rose each morn 
Looking to be ere night in sunder torn 
By those blind hands that with inebriate zeal 
Burned the strong Saints, or broke them on the wheel, 
Or flang them to the lions to make mirth 
For dames that ruled the lords that ruled the earth. 
And unto him, their towering rocky hold, 
Repaired those sheep of the Good Shepherd’s fold 
In whose white fleece as yet no blood or foam 
Bare witness to the ravening fangs of Rome. 
“More light, more cheap,” they cried, “ we hold our lives 
‘Than chaff the flail or dust the whirlwind drives : 
As chaff they are winnowed and as dust are blown; 
Nay, they are nought; but priceless is thine own. 
Not in yon streaming shambles must thou die; 
We counsel, we entreat, we charge thee, fly!” 
And Peter answered : ‘‘ Nay, my place is here ; 
‘Through the dread storm, this ship of Christ I steer. 
Blind is the tempest, deaf the roaring tide, 
And I, His pilot, at the helm abide.” 


Then one stood forth, the flashing of whose soul 

Enrayed his presence like an aureole. 

Eager he spake ; his fellows, ere they heard, 
Caught from his eyes the swift and leaping word. 
“Let us, His vines, be in the winepress trod, 

And poured a beverage for the lips of God ; 

Or, ground as wheat of His eternal field, 

Bread for His table let our bodies yield. 

Behold, the Church hath other use for thee ; 

Thy safety is her own, and thou must flee. 

‘Oars be the glory at her call to die, 

But quick and whole God needs His great ally.” 
And Peter said: “Do lords of spear and shield 
‘Thus leave their hosts uncaptained on the field, 
And from some mount of prospect watch afar 

The havoc of the hurricane of war ? 

Yet, if He wills it... ... Nay, my task is plain,— 
To serve, and to endure, and to remain. 

But weak I stand, and I beseech you all 

Urge me no more, lest at a touch I fall.” 


There knelt a noble youth at Peter’s feet, 
And like a viol’s strings his voice was sweet. 
A suppliant angel might have pleaded so, 
Crowned with the splendour of some starry woe. 
He said: “ My sire and brethren yesterday 
The heathen did with ghastly torments slay. 


___ Pain, like a worm, beneath their feet they trod. 





* Copyright, Macmillan and Co, 1894, 





Their souls went up like incense unto God. 

An offering richer yet, can Heaven require P 

O live, and be my brethren and my sire.” 

And Peter answered: “Son, there is small need 
That thou exhort me to the easier deed. 

Rather I would that thou and these had lent 
Strength to uphold, not shatter, my intent. 
Already my resolve is shaken sore. 

I pray thee, if thou love me, say no more.” 


And even as he spake, he went apart, 
Somewhat to hide the brimming of his heart, 
Wherein a voice came flitting to and fro, 

That now said “ Tarry!” and anon said “ Go!” 
And louder every moment, “Go!” it cried, 
And “ Tarry!” to a whisper sank, and died. 
And as a leaf when summer is o’erpast 

Hangs trembling ere it fall in some chance blast, 
So hung his trembling purpose and fell dead ; 
And he arose, and hurried forth, and fled, 
Darkness conniving, through the Capuan Gate, 
From all that heaven of love, that hell of hate, 
To the Campania glimmering wide and still, 
And strove to think he did his Master’s will. 


But spectral eyes and mocking tongues pursued, 
And with vague hands he fought a phantom brood. 
Doubts, like a swarm of gnats, o’erhung his flight, 
And “Lord,” he prayed, “ have I not done aright ? 
Can I not, living, more avail for Th:e 
Than whelmed in yon red storm of agony ? 

The tempest, it shall pass, and I remain, 

Not from its fiery sickle saved in vain. 

Are there no seeds to sow, no desert lands 
Waiting the tillage of these eager hands, 
That I should beastlike ‘neath the butcher fall, 
More fruitlessly than oxen from the stall? 

Ts earth so easeful, is men’s hate so sweet, 
Are thorns so welcome unto sleepless feet, 
Have death and heaven so feeble lures, that I, 
Choosing to live, should win rebuke thereby ? 
Not mine the dread of pain, the lust of bliss! 
Master who judgest, have I done amiss? ” 


Lo, on the darkness brake a wandering ray : 
A vision flashed along the Appian Way. 
Divinely in the pagan night it shone— 
A mournful Face—a Figure hurrying on— 
Though haggard and dishevelled, frail and worn, 
A King, of David’s lineage, crowned with thorn. 
“Lord, whither farest?” Peter, wondering, cried. 
“To Rome,” said Christ, “to be re-crucified.” 


Into the night the vision ebbed like breath ; 
And Peter turned, and rushed on Rome and death. 
WItiiam WATSON. 








ART. 
——_—- 
THE NEW GALLERY. 

Ir there is one act more than another which ought to bea 
duty, and is certainly a pleasure, to the critic of exhibitions, it 
is to single out and insist upon those works which do not, by 
inartistic means, advertise themselves, and which may there- 
fore easily pass unnoticed in the general scrimmage. Itis the 
object of every wise visitor to get past the touts as quickly 
as possible, but their clamour is so great and their clutching 
so impudent that escape is not easy for the unwary ; and the 
shy friend who is waiting in the corner where he has been 
elbowed by this hustle, and who eannot scream what he has 
to say, may have to turn away disappointed. I propose then 
to draw attention first to one or two of those painters who 
respect their art too much to spend any of its means of ex- 
pression in touting, and who have not yet won a very general 
recognition. 

On the right of the entrance to the North Gallery will be 
found a small marine by Mr. A. D. Peppercorn, entitled On 
the Cornish Coast. The voice that tells here of the poetry of 
grey waves and grey-green headland melting into rainy light 
is almost a whisper, but once listen to it, and you will find it 
has a spell to shut away and silence the empty noise or the 
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less perfectly tuned voices that contend with it. We are well 
accustomed to have our feelings bespoken for the Cornish 
coast. Painter after painter has touted for our sympathy 
with tales of woe, expressed in the reporter’s prose of paint. 
Here, without the aid of incident or human figure, the melan- 
choly secret is distilled out of the air and the sea themselves, 
Mr. Peppercorn, I suppose, has never in his life made the 
sensation of a gallery. From time to time his work is to be 
found in the exhibitions. Its unmistakable good breeding 
has often seemed too reserved, too obedient to its models. 
But the present picture, quiet though it is, has a personal 
note that increases very sensibly one’s estimate of Mr. Pepper- 
corn’s power. 

On the entrance wall of the same gallery will be found a 
picture by Mr. Edward Stott, called The Village Street. Here 
is another painter who is penetrated with the poetry of light. 
All painters of modern ideas conceive more or less that their 
business is with the behaviour of light; but its poetry, heroic 
or elegiac, is seldom revealed to them. They conceive of it 
as an ill-natured detective agent, and on the information it 
supplies, they dress listless acts of accusation against the 
objects they paint, or retail bald and silly gossip. How dif- 
ferently Mr. Stott conceives of light at his favourite moment— 
its lingering withdrawal and reluctance ; and how, instead of 
being repulsed from a surface of hard paint, we are carried into 
the air of his picture, the shadows and mystery of the village 
street! Another picture in the West Room, A Summer 
Evening, is even finer. The long heat of the day is trembling 
out in purple and golden air, the horses have come down to 
drink and the boys to bathe. The banks of the stream and 
this group, two white horses and a black, and the two slim, 
upright figures, are beautifully composed. Everything falls 
within the envelope of the picture; the horses and boys do 
not stick their heads and legs outside it to attract notice. It 
is impossible to avoid comparison between this picture and 
one above which it is hung, The Nomads, by Professor 
Herkomer. Two figures, caricatures of the manner of 
Frederick Walker, are pasted outside a landscape borrowed 
from Mr. North. The boy, as he walks along, lies back on 
the bosom of the woman. This compound action must be 
uncomfortable for both; but to such extravagance of sym- 
bolism is the painter driven who cannot express feeling by 
the means proper to paint. The North Room, it may be 
added, contains a still more startling performance. Mr. 
Sargent, as will be remembered, exhibited there last year a 
portrait wrought with amazing skill at a very high pitch. 
Mr. Herkomer seems to have said to himself, ‘ But I can pro- 
duce notes just as high and much louder.’ This he has done 
with his own intonation, accent, and sentiment. 


But this is a digression. To the two names already men- 
tioned may be added that of Mr. James Charles. His two 
landscapes may have none of the pathos of Mr. Peppercorn’s 
and Mr. Stott’s; but a cheerful sense of open daylight per- 
vades them, and its notation is singularly fresh and clean. 
Mr. Mark Fisher has something of the same fresh and simple 
feeling for English country; but there is a bitter metallic 
trace in his colour. A landscape of some merit, in the 
Glasgow manner, by Mr. Archibald Kay, will be found in 
the balcony. 

Let us now turn to names more familiar, and more closely 
associated with the Gallery, which, so far as it represents a 
tendency and school, stands jor that throw-back to the Italian 
period of painting when light in its effect on the values of 
colours, and air in its effect on definition, and focus in its 
determination of accent and relief, had not been incladed in 
the beautiful material and expressive resources of painting. 
Bat first a connecting-link may be touched upon in Mr. Watts, 
who draws upon Italian art not at its Florentine and Umbrian 
period, but at its Venetian stage, when the suffusion of 
colours with a uniting glow had been arrived at. Mr. Watts’s 
subject-pictures, it is true, amount to little more than the 
statement, ‘I should like to paint pictures like Titian, but I 
forget exactly what it was he did;’ and his portrait of Mr. 
George Meredith is interesting rather in spite of, than in 
virtue of, the qualities of its colour and paint. It conveys 
something of irritated nervous intellect in the character of 
the sitter’s head, and also that elevation and distinction of 
feeling that somehow fights through the clogged material of 
Mr. Watts’s painting. 

A like personal distinction, expressed in a sharply defined 





lineal view of things, marks the strong, artistic talent of gy 
Edward Burne-Jones, The designer of the illustrations ; 
line to the Aneid is a great artist. But in view of the 4 
fusion by which it is attempted to found a 

y Pp nd @ school dubbed 
“ decorative” on his limitations as well as his merits, jt ; 
desirable to arrive at a clear conception of what these are 
The painter of Love Among the Ruins has been trained to gg 
things primarily in lines, secondarily as spaces of fiat: 
colour bounded by lines. Each group and part of the picture 
has been thought out, and studied out, as such a system of 
spaces and contours, but seen and studied rather separately. 
with reference of course to an allotted space planned on th, 
canvas, and with a common character in the lines, But When 
these studies are put in their places, they call for some further 
uniting and subordinating principle. Without having reconn, 
to effect of light, such a principle might be found within th, 
limits of the convention in a disengaging and componundj 
of parts by silhouette, whether the silhouette were constitataj 
by mass of tone or by colour. In either case the significa, 
master-line would bound it. In the same way the colours ay 
too much of hermits within their inclosures, without com. 
munity or subordinations. These are weaknesses of the painter 
within the limits of patch and line; a further one marks his 
attempt to go beyond them. The author of the Portrait of Mig 
Amy Gaskell is not content, like the Japanese, with conto 
and colour spot, though these are the elements he grasps most 
strongly. He hasa feeling for the rounded surfaces of objects, 
It is a feeling loosely attached to the facts. The roundnesses, 
elaborately as they are modelled, in the manner of Leonardo, 
are not, as with him, based on a grasp and observation of 
structure. The painter is not the victim of a pedantic theory of 
flatness, he would fain transcend the tinted patch, he only stops 
where his vision and his training set up a sort of screen before 
his perception. The effort to get at modelling, ineffectual as it 
is, is a wise one; for even if decorative reasons require flat. 
ness in a design, an expressive outline can only be arrived at 
by one who has studied the interior structure of forms. h 
the Vespertina Quies there is a further example of a half 
realised range of effect in nature. The distance is treated 
with a certain obliteration of forms, but without the sub- 
stitution of their true appearance, or any rendering, of cours, 
of the value of their colour at that distance. A miniature 
treatment would have been more logical. It is a very curious 
spectacle, this uncritical return upon early limitations, and 
this tentative breaking of their bonds over again, especially 
when it is coupled with so real and active a designer’s talent. 

. D. S. M. 








K 
BOOKS. 

PAUL BOURGET’S “UN SAINT.”* 
In February of last year we had occasion to review a trai» 
lation of some of Bourget’s shorter stories, among which ws 
included the study entitled A Saint, with which some of ow 


readers may be familiar in Nouveaux Pastels. Un Saint has 
been republished with illustrations by Chabas, and it is 
meeting renewed popularity in its present form. We notice 
it once more as an example of true and pure art dealing with 
quite modern incidents. It charms us by its veiled ideals of 
beautiful life in a degree that English writers have not lately 
attained by their representations of false situations to which 
a deformed womanhood gives morbid interest. Un Saint 
takes us to higher and healthier levels of life. M. Bourget 
is in the first rank of living novelists. His popularity 
is attained; he dares to be a witness of how the mot 
graphic realism is but the vesture of our best ideals. The 
interest of Un Saint lies in its use of the commonplace 
circumstances of life, and its assertion once more 

art is only a signpost pointing to further goals; a, signpost 
most useful to travellers discouraged by the flat they treadand 
its limited horizons, but a signpost that should direct the 
wayfarer in familiar characters known to mankind. 

Bourget analyses minutely, but he does not preach, His cole 
clusions are the result of imaginative experience, not the 
advocates of dogma. To heighten the central fact of his short 
story he uses a dozen perfectly probable incidents. 

central incident is indeed a miracle,—the eternal miracle of @ 


soul’s regeneration by Christ’s own method, as new and 
e —————————xe 





* Un Saint. By Paul Bourget. Paris: Alphonse Lemerre, 18% 
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-gonderfal now as by the well of Sychar or the road to Damas- 
cus. Which of our chief novelists would venture on such 

und and tread it with the confident art of M. Bourget ? 
In our zeal to dismiss cant, are we English afraid of the 
fountains of art, and do we in our cowardice try to conceal 
what is eternally living under our vesture of decay, while the 
great French artist who has so analysed material fact, teaches 
that it is chiefly valuable to his art as a medium by which to 
paint jdeal truths ? Once conscious of ideal truths, we are very 
near to their source. M. Bourget sees God walking in his 

dise of delights, and salutes him in the person of an old 
and shabby Benedictine monk, and strikes a keynote to 
which the human heart answers in a true harmony of 
emotion. M. Bourget has in his time exhaustively studied 
dissonances, he has amply ministered to the curiosity of 
readers eager for further knowledge of their own capacities 
for evil. He has probably seen for himself the in- 
adequacy of such knowledge, and the inherent falseness of all 
that is ideally bad. We seek, perhaps, emancipation from 
the limitations of convention, but the emancipation of 
reckless and even monstrous living, bears no comparison 
to the emancipation of Christian faith, and the incidents 
of Un Saint are lessons in that liberty, fraternity, and 
equality which is the desire of our generation, but which it 
has so strangely missed. 


The slight story has its scene amid Tuscan hills, and chiefly 

in a monastery now nationalised, but still cared for by its 

former abbot, Dom Griffi. He had seen two hundred of his 

brethren driven from their home, which had been founded in 

1259 by the uncle of that Ugolino immortalised by Dante. He 

believed in its re-establishment, and he farmed its adjoining 

village and estate from the Government. He was judge and 

doctor, landlord and priest, to his village of fifteen families. 

The pathetic figure incarnated the great Benedictine Order in 

the imagination of M. Bourget. The cloisters of the monss- 

tery seemed peopled once more by the learned and laborious 

civilisers of the barbarian past, and the author uses his best 

art to gain our sympathy for this stranded waif of revolution, 

who yet is stable as is truth, under whatever guise. Every 

detail in the book adds to his dignity of mien. It is 

a picture in which what may be called the “ brush work” 

is good. ach line builds up the main effect, and the 

main effect is of simple veracity, such as belongs to the 

creations of faithful art. Much of our fiction is out of 

drawing and chimerical in its attempt to be inventive and to 

make a success through curiosity; therefore it cannot live. 

Let wild writers do their best, humanity has found common 

laws of sympathy and respect, certain deeply rooted senti- 
ments which must be and will be obeyed by all fiction that 
endures. M. Bourget’s story, opens at Pisa, where, at a 
table d’héte, he meets two characteristic but not caricatured 
English spinsters, who are intelligently enjoying their “ dear 
abroad.” They tell him of newly discovered frescoes by 
Benozzo Gozzoli at Monte Chiaro, and as they discuss the 
interest of the monastery and the joyful pride of the monk 
who found them, two very different guests take their seats at 
the table. M. Bourget perceived the unmistakable type of 
young man who is turned out in thousands by strictly secular 
education, but who had some special characteristics of a 
Parisian, He was pale and slight, and miserably intelligent. 
With him was an Italian actress, much older than himself. 
Their relations, however obvious, are not dwelt on by the 
author, except as they belong to the deveiopment of Philip 
Dubois’ character, as the young man was named. The 
reader will ask what a table d’hdte had to do with the 
virtues of Dom Griffi. In the sequel, Philip is shown as the 
monk’s antagonist in the eternal conflict of evil with good; 
and M. Bourget uses his whole power of analytic descrip- 
tion in painting this grievous product of modern schooling. 
Next day, Philip scraped acquaintance with the “ master” 
in the literary profession for which his soul longed. The 
actress had returned to her work, and the men strolled 
together, for M. Bourget had found much scholarship in 
Philip, They settled to drive in the afternoon to Monte 
Chiaro ; and in the three hours of companionship, the ex- 
Perienced novelist read the young man’s fierce ambitions for 
Success at any cost, but chiefly spurred by greed for money 
and for the pleasures that money can secure. He explained 
that he had been sent to Italy for research into a past he 
despised, with an exactly limited sum of money and great 


schemes of egotism. He could not afford to travel with his 
actress, but that did not trouble him; he was absorbed in the 
passion of literary success. Let him have but a hundred 
pounds, and he would outdo the best writers. No love for any 
person or thing had hold on him. In the bitterness of his 
greed and impotent ambition, he railed at all successful 
authors, and chiefly occupied himself about the way they 
were paid. And yet he was clever and well acquainted with 
history and art as it is recorded in every Tuscan village; but 
while he recognised beauty with all the keenness of his wits, 
he hated it, and bragged of his opposition to the canons and 
beliefs of elder generations and to every law of conduct tested 
by the long experience of mankind. M. Bourget points out 
that Philip’s hatred of his betters was the result of secret 
consciousness of his incapacity for greatness, for “all great 
talent has its beginning and end in Love and Enthusiasm.” 

In the peace which brooded over the approach to Monte 
Chiaro, M. Bourget wearied of Philip’s spiteful paradoxes. He 
mused of the men who had sought rest from the pain of 
passion, as he and the railer by his side passed the little 
chapels which were probably stations of the Via Crucis. At 
the head of the path Dom Griffi met them in his worn cassock, 
for he had been forbidden to wear the habit of his order by 
the Government. He welcomed them with courtesy, dashed 
by regret that as they came unexpectedly he had but the 
simplest fare to offer them. He had permission from the 
Government to receive chance travellers at five francs a day, 
and so escape the establishment of an inn, such as that at the 
gate of Monte Casino. Many were the sneers of Philip at 
the poor contrivances of the monk for the comfort of his 
guests. Gradually his gracious dignity earned some respect, 
and the discovery that Dom Griffi knew French checked 
Philip’s cynical talk. As the monk led them through the 
solitudes of the great building, they perceived that his worn 
figure framed an accomplished and learned spirit. He was 
humble, yet there was something princely in his amenity, an 
echo of cloister rule, and of Christian tolerance for his 
neighbour. Philip proved himself a good scholar, and 
well informed in art and literature, but as they conversed, 
M. Bourget asked himself, “ Which is the youth, which is the 
old man, if indeed youth is proved by ciasping the ideal with 
a strong and passionate embrace?” Whence, indeed, has 
human life its immortal springs, and what is the secret by 
which old men such as Dom Griffi are already victors over 
death, if not by that clasp of gn ideal ? 

With enthusiasm the monk showed his guests the frescoes, 
with a joy of faith he pointed to some incompletely un- 
covered traits of a Madonna, with joy of beauty as Benozzo 
Gozzoli’s gorgeous draperies, and the jewels and peacocks of 
an Indian scene, seemed to move under the flickéring light of 
a taper, for the travellers had arrived at sundown. As M. 
Bourget looked and listened, he remarked that “ grandeur 
such as this monk’s is gained to us only when we abdicate our 
own personality in the service of some great and noble cause. 
Renouncing ourselves, we become great by a law which is 
strangely unperceived by the members of modern society who 
are absorbed in coarse and mean individualism.” Curious 
ear-rings painted in one of the frescoes led to the production 
of some antique coins of which Dom Griffi did not know the 
value until it was pointed out to him. He rejoiced to hear 
that he could sell them to effect some repairs in the monastery. 
Two of them were worth over £100. “ Just the sum I want,” 
muttered Philip; “and the monk will spend it—in what?” 
“ At 6 o’clock to-morrow morning I will say my Mass,” said 
Dom Griffi, “ and I will pray for you both.” 


At 6 o’clock Philip had gone out for a long ramble, and 
he had not returned for breakfast. After it was over, and to 
pass the time, M. Bourget asked to see the coins again. To 
his consternation, two were missing, and he could not but 
suspect his fellow-traveller. He-went to Dom Griffi, and told 
him why he feared Philip had stolen them. As he spoke, the 
Benedictine rose to his full height, as the priest of Christian 
reconciliation to whom has been delegated the divine power 
of dealing with souls. With an authority he had not yet 
claimed, he enjoined on the narrator of the episode reticence 
from all comment. When Philip came back, barely in 
time for return to Pisa that day, he could not altogether 
conceal some symptoms of pain and remorse. However 
injured by his godless teaching, he came of honest parents ; 





his conscience, if dulled, was not dead,—and few consciences 
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dre dead. During the meal, Dom Griffi spoke to him with 
increased cordiality, took both his hands, and seemed even 
kindlier to him than to his indignant companion. There 
were traces of tears in Philip’s eyes, but, with head 
érect and expanded nostrils, he crushed down his re- 
morse. At last the priest left the travellers for a minute 
or two; and then, returning with the case of coins, he 
said quietly, “ You have taught me their value; there are 
more than I want for my repairs. Please to choose each of 
you which of them you will keep in memory of the old monk 
who prayed for both of you this morning.” As he spoke, he 
left the case with his guests. Bourget felt how necessary had 
been his promise of silence. The crushing repentance that 
should follow the Benedictine’s unmeasured charity must not 
lose its full effect by untimely provocation to pride. After a 
moment of silence, Philip hurried to the old monk’s cell. 
What passed there no man will ever know; but in the last 
look cast by Philip on the man whom he had so flouted and 
scorned, M. Bourget saw “ the dawn of another soul.” “No,” 
he exclaims, “the age of miracles is not past; but they require 
saints to work them, and saints are rare.” 

It needs the art of the “master” even to describe the 
lessons he has taught inthis slight fragment. The traditions 
of Nazareth are as living now as eighteen hundred years ago. 
They can afford now, as in Giotto’s time, the highest themes 
for'art, and art is now as ever most helpful to humanity, and 
most delightful when it follows the old tracks and does not 
contradict the garnered experience of the ages, or pander to 
passing curiosities of restless fancy. 





URBAN VI. AND CHARLES III. OF NAPLES.* 


Many of the civilised, and even some of the imperfectly 
civilised, nations of the world have been the scenes of fierce, 
protracted, and too often disastrous contests between the 
ecclesiastical and lay classes of society; or, to speak with 
rigid accuracy, the mass of the population, which naturally 
consists of the laity, has been divided into two factions, one 
subservient to clerical influence, the other obedient to the 
law of the land, or the will of a strong-minded ruler. The 
thoughtful student of history will also perceive not only that 
each party has much to allege in defence of its claims, but 
that each seems to occupy an unassailablé position, the one 
party basing its demands on admitted theories and logical 
deduction, the other appealing to practical experience of 
public affairs as manifested by the consistent testimony of 
history. In the dispute related in the book before us, Pope 
Urban had, it must be admitted, a good deal to say for 
himself, if only he had known how to say it; if he had kept 
bis temper—which, bad as it was naturally, he could not 
afford to lose—and had not preferred inviting a foreign 
invasion and causing a civil war to the milder course of 
compromise and alternate concession. To explain this view 
fully, we must make a brief retrospect. The territory which 
until a few years since was styled the Kingdom of Naples, 
and which occupies about a third part of the Italian 
Peninsula in extent, though by no means in value, was 
most of it at the commencement of the eleventh century, 
subject, more or less loyally, to the Eastern Empire. 
Though a feeble Lombard Duchy existed at Benevento, the 
cities of Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi, though really republican, 
accepted the nominal overlordship of the Greek Emperor, 
and Saracen mercenaries had effected permanent settlements 
in Apulia. Some Norman pilgrims, perhaps to the cele- 
brated grotto of St. Rosalie, having, as was usual with their 
race, an eye to business as well as devotion, were engaged 
by the Lombard Prince of Salerno against the Saracens in 
Apulia, and subsequently by the Greek Emperor against the 
same antagonists in Sicily. The names of Tancred, Robert 
Guiscard, and Roger I., are renowned in the annals of chivalry ; 
from their headquarters at Aversa they overran the whole 
country, defeating Lombards, Greeks, and Saracens alike, and 
for half-a-century the house of Hauteville reigned in Southern 
Italy. The martial pontiff, Leo IX., assailed them with a 
host of German mercenaries and Italian brigands, and though 
defeated and captured, found that he had fallen into the hands 
of pious enemies who prostrated themselves as penitents before 
him and consented to hold their conquests as his vassals. 
This stipulation Mr. Baddeley does not notice, which is to 





“* Charles III. of Naples and Urban VI. By St. Clair Baddeley. London: 
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a 
be regretted, as it seems to furnish a species of justification 
for the domineering conduct of Pope Urban yy. to 
Charles III. To prevent, however, any clashing between 
the powers of Church and State (if, indeed, so desirable 
an arrangement could be by any means rendered practicable) 
the Sovereign of Naples was declared in perpetui 
Hereditary Vicar-General and Legate of the Holy See, 
and was thus invested with almost despotic powers over 
the clergy of his Kingdom, as well regular as secular, In 
1194, the male line of Hauteville became extinct, and the 
Neapolitan crown passed by the marriage of the heiress to 
the German Imperial dynasty of the Hohenstaufens, ang 
thus was involved in the destructive feuds of Guelfs ang 
Ghibellines, which for several generations devastated the 
fair Italian soil. On the overthrow of this family in 1954 
the Government was held for a short time by Manfreg 
as guardian of the rightful heir, Conradin; but as his 
Ghibelline partialities were deemed inconsistent with the 
interests of the Church, or perhaps with the temporal power 
of the Pope, the Holy See induced Charles, Count of Anjou, 
and brother of St. Louis, to lead a crusade against him, 
branding him also as the “ Moslem Sultan of Apulia.” An 
interesting essay might be written on the various modifica. 
tions the term “crusade” has undergone since the days of 
Peter the Hermit; conclusions would, we fear, be drawn by 
no means creditable to human—or perhaps we may rather 
say, clerical—nature. Manfred lost rule and life on the 
fatal field of Grandella, and the French invader doomed 
the young Conradin to expiate his crime of regal descent 
on the scaffold, in anticipation, we suppose, of the Re. 
publican régime, which sent a ploughman to the guillotine 
because his name was De Laval. Dante places Manfred in 
Purgatory; but the pious and pathetic sentiments he attri. 
butes to him seem to prove that he looked upon him as in 
some degree a martyr in the cause of Italian independence, 
Feudal jurists, however, will probably hold that in trans. 
ferring the crown of Naples, the Pope did no more than, as 
Lord Paramount, he was fully entitled to do. The House of 
Anjou held the throne of Naples (though they lost Sicily) 
with a moderate degree of tranquillity until 1343, when 
Joanna I. succeeded and reigned thirty years. This lady, 
whose history Mr. Baddeley has written, was, like Brigham 
Young, “very much married,” and is believed to have got 
rid of her first husband by the short and easy method 
of strangulation. As long as the Popes resided at Avig- 
non, which had been given to them by Queen Joanna, 
who possessed it as Countess of Provence, the relations of 
Naples with the Holy See were perfectly amicable; but on 
the election of Bartolomeo Prignano, who assumed the name 
of Urban VI., a storm arose. It is hard to say what serious 
cause of quarrel the Pope could have alleged; but the Queen’s 
marriage with Otto of Brunswick, a member of a family here- 
ditarily hostile to the temporal power, may have led to the 
apprehension that the Ghibelline faction in Italy would 
be strengthened by the adhesion of Naples, which had 
always been consistently Guelfic, unless we suppose that 
from the very day of his election he had resolved to 
carve for his nephew, Francesco, a principality out of the 
unoffending Kingdom of Naples, as he subsequently attempted 
to do. Even though, as Mr. Baddeley informs us, his 
arrogance and violence of temper so disgusted the majority 
of the Cardinals that they abandoned him, held another 
conclave, elected the Cardinal of Geneva to the Popedom, 
and thus caused the Western Schism, still we fail to see 
how this could have affected his relations with the sovereign 
of Naples, until, by his undisguised hostility, he drove her to 
manifest a preference for his rival, Clement VII. Nor is it 
easy to discern on what grounds the Cardinals could have 
declared their own election of Urban invalid, as he does not 
appear to have been accused of heresy or of any gross 
immorality. Charles, Duke of Durazzo, was nearly related 
to Queen Joanna, and had in his boyhood been virtually, if 
not formally, adopted by her. Urban, not content with 
having excommunicated her, induced Charles to invade the 
Kingdom and depose her, promising aid, in men and money, 
on condition that four important cities, with the adjacent 
districts, should be detached from the Neapolitan Kingdom 
and constituted into an independent principality for his 
nephew, Francesco. Charles agreed to a compact which he 
had no intention of carrying out, and invaded Naples with an 
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army of Hungarians, then considered the best soldiers in 
Europe. The nobles took different sides, as has been too often 
the case in Italy, and even families were divided. The Queen 
was compelled to surrender, notwithstanding the brave and 

rudent efforts of her husband, Otto of Brunswick, the only 

one engaged in this transaction who exhibited a due sense of 
honour or self-respect. Joanna was imprisoned in the castle 
of Muro, where she is said to have been put to death by suffo- 
cation. Her life and fate have been considered as furnishing 
a parallel to those of Mary, Queen of Scots, and there are 
certainly some striking points of resemblance by no means 
creditable to any of the parties concerned. Previous to her 
deposition, however, she had formally adopted as her successor 
her kinsman, Louis of Anjou, who had secured the support of 
the anti-Pope Clement, through whose intervention he hoped 
to obtain the services of the famous condottiere, Sir John 
Hawkwood, who with his 600 English archers was the terror 
of Italy from the Alps to the Faro. The rival Popes flung 
about excommunications and interdicts broad-cast, or to use 
an expressive Scotch phrase, “ swore at large.” 

Charles had now two difficulties to grapple with, to oppose 
the approaching invasion of Louis of Anjou, and to com- 
promise, if possible, his disreputable bargain with Urban so 
as to gratify the Papal nepotism without dismembering his 
realm. To encounter the former, he liberated from prison 
and called to his council the upright and sagacious Otto of 
Brunswick—we may assume that Joanna had not yet been 
murdered; or, if so, that her fate was not yet known—who 
advised him to avoid a general engagement, but to rely on bis 
fortified cities, on the scarcity of provisions, and on the 
probable malaria to baffle the furia Francese. The march of 
the French host was marked by blood, rapine, and fire, but 
soon disorder led to famine and pestilence, aggravated by the 
labour of siege operations, the attacks of the agile Italians and 
Hungarians, and the non-appearance of the formidable Hawk- 
wood, who, very probably, calculated that Louis’s enterprise 
“would not pay,” and ultimately, through the intervention of 
Pope Urban, took service with Charles. Louis died of fever in 
1384, after two years of profitless warring in Italy, and the 
enfeebled wreck of a once magnificent army straggled back 
over the Alps in rags and disease, leaving, in our author’s 
words, “their swords to be converted into spades.” Italy has 
on several occasions been the inglorious grave of French 
armies. 

King Charles had now to settle with Pope Urban as to the 
price he was to pay for his not very clerical assistance. 
Urban proceeded to Naples with a train of Cardinals, met 
the King, gave him the kiss of peace, not very sincerely 
we may suppose,—for a large supply of excommunica- 
tions and interdicts was always on hand,—and negotia- 
tions were entered on, each party desiring to cheat the 
other. The Pope, like Shylock, would have “his pound 
of flesh,” and would create an independent State for his 
dear nephew, Francesco, who had done a few things at 
which an English jury would have looked very grave, and 
forZwhich in the land of liberty he would have made acquain- 
tance with Judge Lynch, and at the meanness of whose 
extraction the Orsinis and San Severinis would have looked 
askance. It became known to Urban that some of the 
Cardinals sympathised with the King. His suspicions were 
excited, and under the pretext of a conspiracy, which Mr. 
Baddeley holds they had really engaged in, but which appears 
to us at least doubtful, he had them arrested, tortured 
severely, and eventually executed, none being spared save 
Adam Aston, Cardinal of Hertford, who probably availed 
himself of Lord Palmerston’s well-known maxim, “Civis 
Anglicus sum.” After protracted negotiations and much 
thundering forth of interdicts and excommunications, all 
tending only to prove that both parties were ambitious 
charlatans, a stumbling mule overthrew his Holiness, and 

illness supervening, freed Charles from his only formidable 
enemy, and the distracted Kingdom of Naples enjoyed a few 
years of repose. 

Charles now was able to turn his attention to arranging 
the internal affairs of his realm, but, as much will have more, 
he accepted an offer of the crown of Hungary, its people 
having become dissatisfied with their Queen, whom their vanity 
led them to style “King Mary.” Having arrived at Buda, 
he found the Queen, as far as words went, willing to resign, 
but she certainly was not sincere, as through her machinations 





he was shortly after struck down by the battle-axe of an 
assassin, and subsequently either poisoned or strangled on his 
bed of illness. He was ambitious and unscrupulous, but 
endowed with much military skill and political sagacity, and 
had he lived longer would most probably haveruled beneficially, 
and perhaps shown himself as— 
“ Europe’s bulwark ’gainst the Ottomite.” 

Mr. Baddeley has shown much industry and critical judgment 
in the collection of his materials, and has rendered interesting 
some events not of great importance to Europe generally. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS.* 

Some perverse goblin seems to haunt those who assail the 
House of Lords with schemes of reform. They do the destruc- 
tive part of the business with great dignity and seriousness, 
and show with much elaboration that the House of Lords has 
committed every sort of political crime and folly ; that, even if 
“Second Chambers” are of use, it is worthless as a “Second 
Chamber”; and, finally, that it is a disgrace to the nation 
which tolerates it, and ought to be abolished root and branch. 
Well and good. But the moment the reformers have got so 
far, some “ poltergeist,” some mischievous, topsy-turvy sprite 
gets hold of the pen and produces an astounding bathos. 
The democracy, we are told, will not tolerate for a moment 
the interference of a House of persons who represent nothing 
but themselves. And then we turn the page, and are gravely 
evjoined to establish a House of Life Peers, made out of pro- 
vincial Mayors, Chairmen of County Councils, Rear-Admirals, 
Major-Generals, gentlemen distinguished in literature, science, 
and art, and a hundred and fifty Peers elected by themselves, 
—in a word, to make the Athenzum Club our Upper House. 
Finally, this body is to be given more power, in practice, 
though not perhaps in theory, than the present Upper House. 
The author of the work before us, The House of Lords, has 
been terribly hag-ridden by this bicameral “ poltergeist.” His 
account of the composition of the House of Lords is correct; 
his historical chapters are, on the whole, fair and accurate; 
and his “ indictment,” though tinged here and there by party 
feeling, calls for no special protest. When, however, we come 
to “the proposed reform,” the “cauld lad of St. Stephen’s,” 
or whatever may be the exact name of this form of brownie, 
takes complete possession of Mr. Spalding, and induces him 
to produce the form of political bathos of which we have 
spoken. Let us endeavour to set forth his scheme, though 
not without apologising in advance for any inaccuracy of 
exposition. The plan, as he explains it, is one on which the 
human mind bites with difficulty. To begin with, the hereditary 
Peers having seats in the House of Lords, are to elect one 
hundred of their number by minority voting, to sit in the 
new Upper House for life. “Only one new delegate is to be 
chosen for every three vacancies which occur,” in order 
that the hereditary element may be gradually eliminated. 
“The Scotch and Irish representations should be placed 
under similar provisions.” This would give us, to begin 
with, one hundred and forty-six representative Peers, or 
nearly half the whole body, which is to consist of three 
hundred. Mr. Spalding, it should be noticed here, provides 
that Peers who want neither to be elected nor to elect, may 
resign their Peerages, saving the rights of their heirs. Now 
comes the plan for the second half of the new body. In the 
first place, the self-governing Colonies are to send three 
members each, “ representing the law, the statesmanship, and 
the general interests of the Colony.” Something kind and 
pleasant, too, is to be done for India, probably in the direc- 
tion of giving a hearing to the Feudatory States; for Mr. 
Spalding thinks that after a democratic constituency has 
sent a Parsee gentleman to the House of Commons, “ there 
should be no backwardness on the part of this country in 
offering a permanent representation in the Upper Chamber 
to a few representatives of that vast dependency.” Secondly, 
the Privy Council is to be made into a sort of “ recruiting- 
ground or antechamber ” to the Upper House. As we find it 
exceedingly difficult to understand how Mr. Spalding means 
to get people out of the Antechamber into the Chamber, 
we had better give this part of his scheme in his own 
words :— 


“The remaining vacancies in the senate would have to be 
filled by the succession of members from categories which may be 
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grouped under the two heads of ‘official’ and ‘non-official’ In 
the official categories the eligibility for seats in the Upper 
Chamber would be settled automatically by mere succession to 
the qualifying office ; in the non-official categories it would have 
to be effected by a method which we will now proceed to describe. 
Lord Rosebery, in 1888, suggested that the Privy Council might 
be utilised as the basis of a reformed Upper Chamber, but only to 
reject the suggestion as impracticable. The Privy Council might, 
however, usefully form a recruiting-ground, or an antechamber to 
the House of Lords. The suggestion, therefore, is that persons 
who became eligible for seats in the Upper Chamber by virtue of 
their office, should be made immediately members of the Privy 
Council. With regard to the unofficial categories, the persons 
deemed eligible under the various heads would have to be pro- 
moted to the Privy Council by the direct act of the Crown. In 
these cases it should be provided that the document of nomina- 
tion should state the category under which the nominee was 
eventually to succeed to a seat in the House of Lords, and 
should lie upon the tables of both Houses for a given period 
before the appointment became absolute. In the interim it should 
be possible to annul the nomination upon a joint address of both 
Houses to the Crown. This process would be a modified revival 
of the system, extinguished in the anarchy consequent upon the 
Wars of the Roses, of creating Peers with the tacit assent of 
Parliament. It may be urged that the plan would give rise to 
unseemly wrangles over the qualifications of the persons selected. 
The possibility of such a scandal would only act as a check upon 
rashness of choice. There is nothing at the present time to 
prevent a wrangle over the selection of new Peers except com- 
mon-sense and self-restraint. Having thus settled a list of persons 
who would be heirs-presumptive to seats in the Hcuse of Lords, 
it would only be necessary to define the number of representa- 
tions which should be accorded in that House to each category, 
and then, upon a vacancy occurring, the senior member in the 
category to which the vacant seat belonged would be summoned 
to the Upper Chamber.” 


Next follow Mr. Spalding’s categories, out of which official 
and non-official Peers are to be created. The official include, 
(1) Politicians, (2) Lawyers, (3) Army (military officers of rank 
not lower than Major-General), (4) Navy (naval officers 
of rank not lower than Rear-Admiral), (5) Distinguished 
Diplomats, (6) Heads of Departments in the Civil Service, (7) 
Viceroys and Colonial Governors, (8) An Archbishop or two, 
(9) A few Dons and ex-Chairmen of large School Boards, 
(10) Mayors and Chairmen of County Councils. Next follow 
the non-official categories, such as,—Commeree, Engineering, 
Medicine, Science, Agriculture, Philanthropy. As far as we 
understand, the distinguished gentlemen in all these cate- 
gories are to be forced into the Privy Council, and there to 
wait till delivered thence by an Act of Parliament creating 
them life Peers. After Mr. Spalding has got together this 
fortuitous concourse of self-important notables—a body 
without cohesion, tradition, or political instinct, with no right 
toclaim a popular mandate, and yet obstinate and stiff-necked 
as a herd of experts always are—he proposes to give them 
the powers expressed in the following passage :— 


“It is necessary, therefore, before examining any methods of 
reconstruction, to consider the nature and limit the powers with 
which « second chamber should be entrusted. And first of all it 
must be recognised that a second chamber in a modern state should 
not be a chamber of co-ordinate jurisdiction, but primarily a court 
of review and of suggestion. It should be a chamber in which 
political partisanship is reduced to a minimum To obtain 
these results a maximum of not more than three hundred should 
be fixed for the membership of the House of Lords, and the quorum 
for general debate for initiating legislation and for revision should 
be raised to one hundred. For the special purpose of rejecting a 
Bill sent up from the House of Commons the quorum should be 
raised to one hundred and fifty, and the rejection, to be carried, 
should be supported by a majority of two-thirds of those present 
and voting. In addition, after a Commons’ Bill is rejected, the 
Lords should be bound to draw up tneir reasons for the rejection, 
and to enter them in the Journals of the House. The publication 
of these reasons would set concisely before the public the question 
at issue between the two Houses, and would enable the popular 
jndgment to be formed accurately and with rapidity. The House 
of Commons is so sensitive to a change of public opinion upon 
questions in which legislation is actually in progress that it would 
rarely return to the Upper Chamber a second time a Bill which 
the voice of the country had clearly condemned. The Upper 
Chamber should be allowed to reject a Bill for any given purpose 
twice, and not oftener; and only once if the rejection is followed 
by a Dissolution. If it were returned to them a third time, their 
0 should be confined to amendment. The Upper House, 

aving accepted the principle of the Bill and amended it, should 
not be competent to reject it afterwards on the ground that the 
Commons had disagreed with their amendments. On questions 
of detail, the will of the Commons should prevail. Further, an 
amendment for rejecting a Bill which has been passed by the 
Commons should not be allowed to take an explanatory or argu- 
mentative form, which is the method which has so frequently 
been adopted by the House of Lords to evade the real question 
at issue. It should be limited to the simple and well-understood 
formula, ‘that the Bill be read this day six months.’” 


It is, however, hardly worth while to pursue such schemes 





Sarria 
seriously. The people of England will never consent to erect 
a Chamber of Notables and endow it with powers subtracteg 
from the House of Commons. They are far more likely to 
leave the House of Lords alone, introducing the Referendum 
to settle vital disputes between the two Houses and allowin, 
Peers to resign their Peerages if they choose. The Reforendan 
solution is clearly the natural line of development. Practical} 
as the Constitution now stands, the House of Lords hag the 
right to put in operation a clamsy and ill-working form of the 
Referendum by means of an ad hoc Dissolution. To perfect 
the operation of what is already one of the customs of the 
Constitution would, then, be the course which would produce 
the minimum of change. But for the English people to bri 
about reform with the minimum of change is to fulfil the lay 
of their being. Hence everything points to the Referendum 
solution of the question of the House of Lords. Under it the 
Peers will survive as a picturesque body exercising a very 
useful function in the work of legislation—the function of 
asking the country,—“ Is it your majesty’s sovereign will and 
pleasure that this Bill shall pass ?” 





THE INVISIBLE PLAYMATE.* 
Tuts mite of a book certainly has in it a vein of true gening 
for the delineation of children and the delight in children, 
which is considerable enough to give it true distinction. We 
rather wish that, tiny as the book is, it had been tinier, The 
last two “appendices,” the study after Jean Paul Richter, 
called “An Unknown Child-Poem,” and “At a Wayside 
Station,” indicate a certain excess of satisfaction in senti- 
mental rapture which is worthy of Sterne, and which give 
a too much honeyed effect to an otherwise pathetic and 
also buoyant humour. The prose poem after Jean Paul hag 
been made familiar to Englishmen by Carlyle’s Clothes” 
philosophy, and we may easily have too much of that which 
only genius like Jean Paul’s or Carlyle’s can render truly 
original. Again, in the study “At a Wayside Station,” 
there is a luxuriance of sentiment which is a little mawkish, 
But the first story, “The Story of the Unseen,” with the 
buoyant and lively “ Rhymes about a Little Woman” 
which belong to it, constitute a gem in their way, and a 
gem of which the preternatural or supernatural element 
is not in any way overdone. Indeed, though that touch of 
supernaturalism is the culminating point of the story, it is 
hardly its main charm, while it gives the tale its significance 
and character of distinction. The real charm of it is the 
eager, almost riotous, delight in childish nonsense which 
pervades these few pages, and revels in the rhymes “ About 
a Little Woman.” The overflow of irrepressible delight in 
the wonder of childhood, the ‘‘innumerable smile” of a heart. 
that is all joyousness, seems to us quite unique. We never 
read better nonsense-verses over a baby’s whims and charms. 
There is a buoyancy in them which carries off the pathos 
of the conclusion,—if, indeed, as perhaps it does, it wants 
carrying off,—so that no one could properly apply the word 
“sentimental” to the tale. It is a bright and sunshiny little 
study of early childhood, with an end tha+, though pathetic, 
is far from tragic, since it carries on the joy of the visible into 
the joy of the invisible world. It would be difficult to express 
the leap of the heart with which this sort of tender passion 
for achild may fill a man better than in such verses as these :— 
“ She was a treasure; she was a sweet; 

She was the darling of the Army and the Fleet! 

When—she—smiled— 

The crews of the line-of-battle ships went wild! 

When—she—cried— 

Whole regiments reversed their arms and sighed! 


When she was sick, for her sake 

The Queen took off her crown and sobbed as if her 
heart would break.” 

Or than in this rush of jubilant waywardness :— 

“ What shall we do to be rid of care? 
Pack up her best clothes and pay her fare ; 
Pay her fare and let her go 
By an early train to Jer-I-Cho. 
There in Juda she will be 
Slumbering under a green palm-tree; 
And the Arabs of the desert will come round 
When they see her lying on the ground, 
And some will say “ Did you ever see 
Such a remark-a-bil babee ? ” 





* The Invisible Playmate: a Story of the Unseen. With Appendices. By 
William Canton. Loncon: Isbister and Co, 
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And others, in the language the Arabs use, 

“‘ Nous n’avons jamais vu une telle pappoose ! ”? 

And she will grow and grow; and then 

She will marry a chief of the Desert men ; 

And he will keep her from heat and cold, 

And deck her in silk and satin and gold— 

With bangles for her feet and jewels for her hair, 

And other articles that ladies wear! 

So pack up her best clothes, and let her go 

By an early train to Jer-I-Cho! 

Pack up her best clothes, and pay her fare; 

So we shall be rid of trouble and care!” 
There is the same bubbling up of an irresistible and unre- 
sisted waywardness in this discovery that the child must be 
of Early English origin :— 

“We in our degeneracy say ‘milk’; she preserves the Anglo- 

Saxon ‘ meole.’ Hengist and Horsa would recognise her as a kins- 
woman. Through the long ages between them and her, the 
pleasant guttural pronunciation of the ancient pastures has been 
discarded by all but the traditional dairyman, and even he has 
modified the o intow. Similarly a ‘wheel’ isa‘hwéol.’ But, 
indeed, she;is more A-S than the Anglo-Saxons themselves. All 
her verbs end in ‘en,’ even‘I am-en.’ It is singularly interesting 
to me to watch the way in which she adapts words to her purposes. 
She uses ‘knee’ for ‘to sit down.’ To-day she made me ‘knee’ 
in the arm-chair beside her. ‘Too big’ expresses, comically 
enough sometimes, all kinds of impossibility. She asked me to 
play one of her favourite tunes. ‘Pappa cannot, dearie.’ ‘Oh!’ 
—with much surprise— Too big ?’” 
Evidently the baby had anticipated that ante-penultimate 
Lord Derby who translated the Iliad, and who made Achilles 
say to Priam when he comes to beg the body of Hector, 
“Knee me no knees.” Then the names the father invents 
for his wee daughter, like Pinaforifera, for example, are full 
of genuine glee; and the fear he expresses lest, when she tries 
to blow out the stars, she might succeed, since “this young 
person’s powers are too miraculous to allow of any trifling 
with the stellar systems,” is conceived in the mood of a 
delightful gaiety. Now and then, too, the father’s musings 
take a pathetic turn, as when he notices that the baby when 
restless is quieted by his holding her hands :— 

“ Accept for future use this shrewd discovery from my experi- 
ence. When a baby is restless and fretful, hold its hands! That 
steadies it. It is not used to the speed at which the earth 
revolves and the solar system whirls towards the starry aspect of 
Hercules (half a million miles a day!) Or it may be that coming 
out of the vortex of atoms it is sub-conscious of some sense of 
falling through the void. The gigantic paternal hands close round 
the warm, soft, twitching fists, soft as grass, and strong as the 
everlasting hills.” 

And this observation takes shape in a really beautiful little 
poem which we cannot forbear quoting :— 
“ Hold thou my hands! 
In grief and joy, in hope and fear, 
Lord let me feel that Thou art near, 
Hold Thou my hands! 


If e’er by doubts 
Of Thy good fatherhood depressed, 
I cannot find in Thee my rest, 
Hold Thou my hands! 


Hold Thou my hands,— 
These passionate hands tvo quick to smite, 
These hands so eager for delight,— 
Hold Thou my hands! 


And when at length, 
With darkened eyes and fingers cold, 
I seek some last loved hand to hold, 
Hold Thou my hands!” 

We will leave the supernatural incident with which the 
story closes for our readers to discover for themselves. It 
certainly adds greatly to the effect of the whole, and 
launches the passion of the father’s love with a thrilling, 
though rather a melancholy plunge into the life beyond. 


Mr. Canton shows real genius in this story, but he must 
beware of indulging himself too much in the kind of medita- 
tion of which the last two appendices give us samples. This 
sort of musing easily gets unreal, and that, too, without its 
unreality being easily perceived. There is no question as to 
Sterne’s genius, but he spoiled it by excesses of this kind; 
and it is a kind with which the imagination is very soon more 
than satiated. Mr. Canton himself perceives this, for he says 
of the study, “ At a Wayside Station” :—“ There I have been 
daft enough to write the matter out in full, and you can read 
it, if paternity and its muddle-headedness do not fill your 
soul with loathing.” There is some danger in that direction, 
and we think that particular matter would have been better 





not “ written out in full.” The microscope should hardly be 
turned on all our little whims and fancies, if they are to 
remain,—as we hope they will,—as healthy and joyous as 
these “ Rhymes about a Little Woman.” 





SOUTH AFRICA.* 

Ow1ne to an accident which caused the destruction of a 
large portion of his manuscripts and materials, Mr. Theal 
was forced to abandon his original scheme of dealing with 
the history of the Cape Colony, and of the States founded by 
the emigrant farmers, in separate volumes, and has here com- 
bined them. The present instalment deals with the sixth and 
seventh Kaffir wars, the settlement and history of Natal, and 
the establishment and abandonment by the Government of 
the Orange River Sovereignty. During this period, the Cape 
was governed successively by Sir Benjamin D’Urban, Major- 
General George Thomas Napier, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Peregrine Maitland, Sir Henry Pottinger, Sir Harry Smith, 
and Sir George Cathcart. 

Mr. Theal appears to have done his work very thoroughly; 
perhaps unnecessarily so, in some cases, as, for example, 
when he gives the names of all the persons who were killed 
by natives in some particular outbreak or raid. But perhaps 
this has been done for the information of Colonial families. 
The history of South Africa during the period discussed by 
Mr. Theal brings into great prominence a subject of very 
serious importance in the past, and fraught with warning for 
the future,—the proper treatment of inferior and subject 
races. It is hardly too much to say that almost all the wars 
and calamities recorded in this book appear to have arisen 
in great part, if not entirely, from the mistaken attempts 
of irresponsible philanthropists or prejudiced and short- 
sighted missionaries to treat the native races as if they 
were capable of observing the treaties and regulations laid 
down by white men for the preservation of law and order. 
The operation of trusting to moral safeguards in dealing 
with the Kaffirs, and in framing strict rules to prevent 
the white settlers from oppressing them (which, to say the 
truth, they never seem to have been inclined to do), practi- 
cally resulted in leaving the whites at the mercy of the 
Kafiirs till, not contented with cattle-raiding and occasional 
murders, the latter broke all bounds, and the Colony became 
involved in a new Kaffir war. Even on such occasions, 
the philanthropists and some of the South African mis- 
sionaries laid all the blame on the Europeans. Various 
other instances of mistaken philanthropy are noticed by 
Mr. Theal. One of the most mischievous of the small and 
‘noisy minority of South African philanthropists for many 
years was the Rev. Dr. Philip, of the London Missionary 
Society. It was only towards the end of his life that he 
recognised the incalculable harm which he had caused by his 
mistaken policy. A single instance will suffice to show its 
results, as it affected even the natives themselves in whom he 
took so great aninterest. Dr. Philip’s benevolence towards the 
coloured races was unbounded, and the Bushmen especially 
occupied a high position in his affections. He held a theory 
respecting them, that they were descendants of Hottentots 
who had been despoiled of their possessions by rapacious 
Europeans, and that they were compelled by sheer want to 
lead the life of robbers. In giving the district of Philippolis 
to Adam Kok, he stipulated that the Griquas should protect 
the Bushmen against the farmers :— 


** As well might a hyena be put into a fold to protect the sheep. 
The records of the first European settlers in South Africa prove 
the enmity between the Hottentots and Bushmen to have been 
as deep-seated in the middle of the seventeenth century as it has 
been ever since. But this was unknown to Dr. Philip. He had 
formed a theory, and he aeted upon it. The result was the dis- 
appearance of Bushmen, not only from the district of Philippolis, 
but from the territory far beyond. Whether the sickening tales 
that are found scattered about in South African literature, of the 
throats of some being cut after they were hunted down by the 
Griquas, of others being roasted alive, and so forth, are wholly or 
only partially true, can never be positively known. That the 
Bushmen were exterminated remains in any case, and the process 
is of secondary importance.” 


In 1830, Captain Edward Pelham-Brereton, of the Royal 
Navy, established a Children’s Aid Society, by which destitute 
children were sent out to South Africa to be apprenticed to 
suitable persons, and about seven hundred and fifty had been 





* Historu of South Africa, from the Foundation of the European Settlement to 





our Own Times. (1834.64,.) By George McCall Theal, of the Colonial Civil 
Service, With 6 Maps, London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 1893, 
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thus}provided for, when in 1839, a boy who had already been 
twice convicted of theft before he was sent out, ran away 
from his master, worked his way back to London, and there 
declared that he had been sold at the Cape of Good Hope to 
a farmer, by whom he had been so cruelly treated that he had 
been forced to run away. This led to such an outburst of 
indignation in England against the Society, that although 
the charges of general mismanagement on the part of the 
officers of the Society were absolutely disproved, as well as 
the specific charges made by the boy in question, the Society 
was forced to abandon a most useful and praiseworthy work 
of philanthropy, on account of popular clamour. 


In the Colony of Natal the farmers were confronted by far 
more dangerous foes than the Kaffirs,—the Zulus of Tshaka 
and Dingan. The former, bloodthirsty as he was, was too 
much of a statesman to quarrel with the white settlers, and 
remained on terms of comparative friendship with them till 
his death. But his successor, Dingan, was of a very different 
character; and on some difficulties arising between the settlers 
and the Zulus respecting claims to territory, and about stolen 
cattle—always the most serious cause of dispute between the 
farmers and the natives in South Africa—he contrived to 
entrap sixty-six Europeans into his power, whom he massacred 
in cold blood (February 6th, 1838). In the course of the wars 
which followed, it is not surprising that scant mercy was 
shown on either side; and on one occasion the Europeans 
were guilty of an act of the foulest treachery, worthy of 
special mention on account of the noble bearing of the 
victims. Dingan sent one of his confidential advisers, 
Tambusa by name, to renew negotiations for peace. What 
followed is best told in Mr. Theal’s own words :— 

“Upon Tambusa’s arrival, he and his servant Kombazana were 
made prisoners, and, contrary to all law and justice, were brought 
to trial before a court-martial Tambusa, finding himself 
an the hands of those who were determined on his death, acted 
with the utmost calmness and dignity. He did not deny the 
truth of Panda’s assertions, but said he was not there to defend 
himself ; he had come as an envoy from a great chief to arrange 
terms of peace, He scorned to ask mercy for himself, but de- 
amanded the release of his servant who, he said, was obliged 
to obey orders given to him. Kombazana, on his part, dis- 
played equal pride by refusing to be separated from his master 
even in death. They were both condemned to be executed. 
When the sentence was pronounced, Mr. Pretorius spoke to 
the prisoners of God, the Almighty Master, before whose judg- 
ment-seat they must soon appear, and besought them to pray to 
Him for pardon of their sins while yet there was time. Tambusa 
answered that he had but one master; that it was his duty to 
wemain faithful to Dingan to the last moment of his life; and 
that if he did this, the great chief of whom Mr. Pretorius spoke 
could not fail to be satisfied with his conduct.” 


The British Government long refused to treat Natal as a 
Colony, and at length a Republic was formed in the district. 
The intervention of the Government was fitful and irritating, 
and the relations between the Colonists and the Imperial 
authorities were never satisfactory. At length, in 1847, after 
an enormous influx of natives into Natal, the Government 
settled them all over the country among the farmers, dispos- 
sessing all among the latter who had not been in continuous 
occupation of their farms during the last twelve months, 
although this had been rendered impossible in many instances 
by the disturbed state of the country. The farmers were a 
plain, religious people, chiefly of Dutch extraction, much 
resembling the Puritans in their ways of thought, and with 
dittle or no knowledge of any book but the Bible (character- 
istics still strongly exhibited in the Transvaal, according to 
recent travellers) and they not unnaturally compared them- 
selves to the Israelites in Egypt, and decided to emigrate ina 
body, and establish an independent settlement north of the 
Orange River ; and this they successfully accomplished. 


Few references occur to persons well known out of South 
Africa, except, of course, to the successive Governors, and 
occasionally, to the famous missionaries, Moffat and Living- 
stone. There is, however, a very useful appendix ostensibly 
relating to books referring to the period embraced in the 
present volume; but also including many of later date, as, for 
example, Frank Oates’ work on Matabeleland. The scope 
and value of each book mentioned are summed up in a few 
lines. A well-arranged and very full subject-index closes a 
work which we cannot but regard as of exceptional interest 
especially at the present moment, when African affairs are of 
such pressing importance to Europe, and to England in 
particular. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE Contemporary Review gives M. Jules Simon the place of 
honour with his plan for disarmament. The aged statesman 
draws an even exaggerated picture of the present situation, 
which is, he contends, crushing the nations, and can end 
only in a disarmament or a war, which will, he believes, cogt 
eight millions of lives, and put back humanity six centuries, 
as it were, ina day. The victors will be wrecked as well ag 
the conquered. And yet disarmament is well-nigh impos. 
sible. “It means the renunciation of twenty years’ trials and 
sacrifices. It is risking all our conquests. It is sinking to 
the level of those whom we have distanced by superhuman 
efforts.” “It is all very well for a homily, but it is not prac. 
tical politics.” The only plan which is feasible is to leave 
things in principle as they are, but to lighten the burden by 
an agreement to reduce the period of active service for the 
infantry to one year. The saving would be from twenty 
to twenty-four millions sterling, and with that money, what 
might not be accomplished for European progress, and this 
without altering in the least the relative position of the 
nations? That is, as we have repeatedly pointed ont, 
the scheme nearest to a practical one which has yet been 
suggested; but it is, we fear,a dream. The warrior nations 
distrust each other too much, and would be too afraid lest an 
advantage in speed of mobilisation should give to one or other 
of them a facility of invasion. It is pleasant, however, to hear 
the words of M. Jules Simon, even if we reckon them only ag 
a counsel of perfection —-Mr. R. H. Hutton contributes one 
more study of Mr. Gladstone, the pith of which is, we take 
it, that the retired statesman has always been essentially 
an orator, that like every great orator he has received 
much from his audiences, and that the ultra-liberalism of his 
later years has been due in no small measure to the magnitude 
of the audiences whom he was addressing or striving to 
reach. He was no more dishonest than any other receptive 
orator who gives back in flood what comes up to him in 
vapour. He has, moreover, always been preaching a kind of 
gospel of international altruism, his Irish proposals being 
what was owed to the Irish in reparation. The difficulty 
is, of course, to reconcile that view with the strange fact 
that Mr. Gladstone has always addressed an English majority 
first of all, and that it has not always sent him in 
vapour what he gave back in flood. On the contrary, 
in the Irish case, at all events, the spirit the English crowd 
has exhaled, has been the contrary of the spirit Mr. Glad. 
stone has been preaching. He has had to wrestle with oppo- 
nents, not to take from them anything which could add to the 
strength of his own convictions or the fervour of his own 
enthusiasm. He has, in fact, seemed to be roused by battle 
rather than by assent. Mr. Gladstone, however, cannot be 
judged fully in this generation, or till his secret correspondence 
with his Sovereign and his colleagues is given to the world.—— 
Mr. F. Greenwood makes a strong and effective attack on the 
New Hedonism, but might have chosen a stronger opponent 
than Mr. Grant Allen, a writer who, whatever his merits, has 
certainly not thefaculty of persuasiveness. We should fancy he 


loses for his popular philosophy more disciples than he gains, 


by suddenly revealing to them the morass of filth upon the 
edge of which they stand——Mr. A. Houston gives an in- 
structive account of the position of the Disestablished Church 
in Ireland. It has, at all events, managed its finance well, 
having in twenty-one years increased its assets from the 
£7,056,000 at which they stood on December 31st, 1872, by 
£600,000. He maintains, moreover, that the Church itself 
has spiritually benefited, the laity and the clergy having drawn 
closer together, while Irish Protestants are no longer re- 
garded with any feeling of hostility by their Catholic fellow- 
countrymen. The Disestablishment of the Church in Ireland 
was a just act; but we fear the last consequence deduced from 
it by Mr. Houston is a little too roseate in colour. The Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland never has been established ; but 
we doubt if Catholics loved it much more than they did 
its Episcopalian rival——Mr. Darlington sends a quantity 
of statistics to prove that the Established Church does 
not advance in Wales, as compared with Nonconformist 
Churches; but he does not authenticate them sufficiently, 
and his real animus reveals itself in the following paragraph: 
—‘“In conclusion, let me say that the main obstacle to the 
success of the Welsh Church lies in herself. If she would 
think less of attacking other religious organisations, and more 
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of her duties towards the nation for which she claims to exist, 
she would have a better chance of regaining her lost position 
as a national Church. So long as the Church continues to 
oppose the legitimate aspirations of the Welsh people, to 
depreciate the Welsh language and literature, and to stand 
coldly aloof from every manifestation of the national senti- 
ment, so long will the Welsh people continue to look to the 
Nonconformist bodies, rather than to her, for the guidance of 
their national destinies.” That is to say, the movement 
against the Episcopal Church is part of a movement for 
separation from Great Britain,—a ‘“ Nationalist ” movement, 
as the Irish call it—— Mr. Auberon Herbert argues, in “ The 
Ethics of Dynamite,” that the Anarchist movement, which 
sets up the most savage and direct of all tyrannies, is nothing 
but the natural outcome of the system of over-government 
pursued by all rulers. It is a curicus paradox, pleasant to 
read as an intellectual speculation, but having no other 
value——M. Lanin, who so furiously assails Russia, draws 
an extraordinary picture of the regeneration of Bosnia 
under the administration of the Hungarian, M. de Kallay, 
perhaps the most successful governing person now alive in 
Europe. He has changed a desolate Oriental province into a 
civilised Stat e in perfect order, with every means of prosperity, 
and already loyal through all its varied peoples, to the House 
of Hapsburg :— 

“For the material prosperity of the land they have almost 
wrought miracles. There were but 450 kilometres of carriage 
roads in 1878, and a waggon or wheeled vehicle was as great a 
curiosity as in Venice. To-day there are 3,450 kilometres of 
excellent carriage roads, a railway net of 700 kilometres which 
is being annually extended, and all that money and engineering 
skill can do is being done to render the rivers navigable. In ten 
years the output of cereals has been more than doubled in quan- 
tity and in money value ; the breed of horses has been wonderfully 
improved, and the value of live-stock has increased from 35,800,000 
to 50,600,000 guldens. The total value of agricultural produce is 
now estimated at 91,345,000 guldens. Coal mines afford lucrative 
employment to a large number of peasants who live in healthy 
little cottages with gardens attached, are provided for by the 
Government in case of illness or accidents, and save up money to 
purchase land ; the output of the mines has increased by several 
hundred per cent. during the past few years. New industries 
have been created; old ones that were dying out have been re- 
vived; model farms have been erected in various parts of the 


country. Banks have been opened, ard have assisted the kmets to, 


purchase the land they cultivate; and no less than 11,985 farms 
have been actually thus bought by the peasants from the begs ; 
schools are being founded, a university is in contemplation; the 
statistics of crime are an eloquent testimony to their beneficent 
influence upon the rising generation; and the prison system is 
probably the most humane and ameliorative in Europe.” 

The whole article is full of interest; but the most curious 
paragraphs in it refer to the Bogomiles, a Christian sect only 
just disappearing, who held the doctrine of the Manicheans, 
believing that God had two sons, Satanael and Jesus, Ahriman 
and Ormuzd. They were Protestant in ecclesiastical forms, 
and were hated by the Catholics so bitterly that when the 
Turks conquered Bosnia, they most of them adopted Islam. 
Many, however, only pretended, and the last Manichean family 
is believed to have died out just before the Austrians extended 
toleration to all creeds. 


In the Nineteenth Century, the “ Five Specimens of the Love 
Odes of Horace” would be more interesting than they are if 
we wanted any proof of Mr. Gladstone’s versatile activity of 
mind. He has carried in his mind, possibly from old Eton 
days, these “vain, amatorious poems” (do Etonians still 
learn “ Andivere, Lyce, di mea vota”?), and has employed an 
enforced vacation from books in translating them. Some 
felicities may be found in them,—as, ¢.g., “Tell as well 
Icarian seas!” for “scopulis surdior Icari;” and “once a 
flambeau, now an ash,” for “dilapsam in cineres facem.” 
“Blackening teeth and whitening hair” gives the contrast of 
“lnridi dentes et capitis nives” epigrammatically enough. 
But it must be confessed that the effect of the whole is dis- 
appointing. The translations want finish. Everything comes 
to him that waits, even rhymes that seem hopeless. “ Dwell- 
ings of the youth she storms” is good enough for “ expugnat 
tuvenum domos ;” and if the second line had to be found in 
five minutes, with the interests of an Empire clamouring at 
the doors, “ To her passion she conforms ” might pass; still, 


it is what schoolboys call a “fill up.” In the “Quid fles, 
Asterie ?”— 


“ Thou, lest young Enipeus please, 
Please too much, so near to touch 
And to view, beware,” 





is just such another. “ Vicinus ” is all that Horace says. Nor 
are these the only examples that might be found,——Lord 
Meath suggests that some Indian Princes should receive life 
peerages, and sit in the House of Lords, and says that two- 
Indian Princes, both semi-independent Sovereigns, to whom 
he mentioned the idea, welcomed it with pleasure. We see 
little harm in the idea, provided it were made a rigid etiquette 
that the Princes should not speak above once a week upon 
their own grievances against the Government of India. With- 
out that proviso they would occupy the whole time of the 
House. We do not, however, anticipate any good result from 
the proposal. The Princes do not represent anybody, they do 
not really know India beyond their own dominions, and they 
are much better occupied at home in learning how to govern. 
Indians rarely benefit by a sojourn in the West.——Dr. William 
Barry tells us that “Demos is awakening,” and indulges in 
epigrammatic remarks upon that subject. One, that “the 
Fifth Monarchy has turned out to be the reign of Mammon,” 
looks true at first sight; but is Mammon reigning, or is 
he, rather frightened, defending himself against incessant 
attacks? Dr. Barry’s general view is that all evil is owing 
to the capitalist, against whom he indulges in the following 
diatribe :— 

“The Divine right of capitalists runs on a very unlucky paralleb 

with the Divine right of kings. It is but a prose version of that 
old and now exploded doctrine. ..... Of all conceivable 
oligarchies, none is so vile as the ring of confederate money- 
makers, plotting how they shall compel the labouring multitude 
to struggle among themselves for the lowest wage. We may say 
to them, with the Eastern proverb, ‘If you were sheep, you would 
be blind and lame; if you were water, you would be froth; if yow 
were wool, you would be refuse.’ Yet into the hands of such men 
has the government of modern States since 1789 been committed. 
Make what deductions you will on the score of progress from the 
tables of misery drawn up by competent observers : still it remains. 
a fact that material civilisation has brought to extreme depths of 
vice and suffering numbers so vast that they would form a people- 
in themselves. Too truly has it been said, ‘ Thou hast multiplied 
the nation and thou hast not increased the joy.’ Mercantile greed 
and bourgeois economics must answer for the wilderness of dark 
cities and the brutalised villages, on which, as on an immeasurable 
dustheap and mountain of abomination, our colossal wealth has. 
been raised to its present height,” 
Dr. Barry hopes for cure in the Christianising of the 
democracy, but he does not suggest how this is to be effected. 
Instead, he indulges in an immense quantity of vague 
phrases compelling us, though we agree with his main propo- 
sition, to set him down, as far as this article is concerned, as 
a bit of a windbag.——So, we fear, is Mr. G. F. Parker, who 
writes on intellectual progress in the United States, and who 
only tells us, with many statistics, that the means of intellec- 
tual progress are improving. There are more colleges, schools, 
newspapers, and opportunities for travel. All that ie well, 
but Englishmen knew all that, and what they want to know 
now is whether the general level of intelligence in. America 
is improving, and whether she is developing any class 
devoted to study and reflection alone. We do not doubt 
that the answer in both cases is affirmative, but we 
want the evidence, which Mr. Parker will pardon us for 
saying is not contained in a statement that there are now 
many colleges and nineteen thousand newspapers, or in a sen- 
tence like this :— 

“ We hear a great deal at home, and I sometimes hear its echoes 
here, about the corruptions of public men, of the going down into 
the gutter of practical politics, and of the degradation incident to 
actual participation in public affairs ; but every man who has had 
an opportunity to see must know that, with all its faults, the busi- 
ness of the public is managed with as much honesty, as great 
devotion to noble ideals, and as much efficiency as any other.” 
We never meet an American who does not deny that, and 
admit that everything is well managed in America except 
public affairs——Most of the articles in this number are a 
little thin; but two contain some new information. Mr. G. 
P. Bidder, Q.C., states that to restrict the output of 
coal is to ruin the coalowners, because the fixed ex- 
penses, which do not vary with quantity in the case of 
a low output, swallow up all profit. They would not if 
the price could be raised; but it is found that any such 
raising diminishes demand, and also invites foreign competi- 
tion. <A “living wage,” he affirms, cannot be fixed, because 
that would mean a wage not varying with work, but one which 
must be paid, whether the pit is working from slack demand 
three days a week, or six. He believes that the only way im 
which the interest of the coalowner and the miner can be made 
identical is profit-sharing,—that is, by fixing a minimum 
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interest for capital and a minimum wage for the worker, and 
dividing all profit above that. That is a good plan, but Mr. 
Bidder still leaves us perplexed. If a minimum wage can be 
fixed in order to introduce profit-sharing, why is it impossible 
without the latter device? The men must have enough to live 
on, whether they share or do not share.——Professor P. 
Frankland gives us hope that we may yet be rid of those 
modern nuisances,—microbes and bacilli. He says sunshine 
will destroy them :— 

“In order to ascertain the effect of daylight on the bacteria ina 

running stream two young German enthusiasts lately carried out 
an interesting experiment on the river Isar above Munich. These 
investigators sat a whole night by the river bank, from six in the 
evening until six on the following morning, determining the 
number of microbes in the water at various intervals of time. The 
experiments were made towards the end of September, and they 
commenced their watch about sunset at a quarter past six in the 
evening. At this time 160 bacteria were found in about twenty 
drops of water; but at three and four o’clock in the morning, when 
‘the water had therefore been for several hours in darkness, there 
were more than twice, and even three times, that number of germs 
present, indicating that in the absence of their deadly foe, the 
sun, they had multiplied with great freedom—only, however, as 
‘was found when morning approached and day wore on, to be kept 
once more in subjection and reduced in number.” 
Mr. Frankland gives some further evidence, and will, we dare 
say, treat with scorn our humble question. If one bacillus 
gets inside us it multiplies at a most alarming pace, and how 
is sunshine to get at that destructive creature? We cannot 
bottle sunshine for draught, or even administer it in a pill. 
Still, it is something to know that sunshine purifies water 
instead of making it worse. 

The number of the Fortnightly isnota good one. Professor 
Karl Pearson believes, as we understand him, that religion is 
no longer necessary, especially to women, because man is 
developing a tribal conscience which takes its place. Altruism, 
in fact, will do for a religion. He looks forward therefore to 
a time when women will cease to be dependent upon individual 
men, and there will be “a national insurance against mother- 
hood,” which will be treated as a time of disability. The im- 

pression made on our minds by the article is that the Professor 
Jooks forward to a period of free love with State care of the 
consequent children; but he is so obscure that we willingly 
acknowledge we may be doing him injustice. Only if marriage 
is to continue, the dependence on the individual will continue 
too.—Mr. Grant Allen offers a rather whimsical, but still 
interesting, theory as to the origin of agriculture. What 
induced early man to believe if he buried seeds he would get 
something to eat? Clearly, says Mr. Grant Allen, he dug a 
hole to bury his dead brother, he put seeds in that hole as 
food for his brother, and those seeds grew. He adduces as 
further evidence the Khond custom of strewing blood and 
bits of human flesh over a field, the whole of which they 
obviously regarded as a grave :— 

“Originally, men noticed that food-plants grew abundantly 
from the laboured and well-manured soil of graves. They observed 
that this richness sprang from a coincidence of three factors— 
digging, a sacred dead body, and seeds of food-stuffs. In time, 
they noted that if you dug wide enough and scattered seed far 
enough, a single corpse was capable of fertilising a considerable 
area. The grave grew into the field or garden. But they still 
thought it necessary to bury some one in the field ; and most of 
the evidence shows that they regarded this victim as a divine per- 
sonage ; that they considered him the main source of growth or 
fertility ; and that they endeavoured to deserve his favour by 
‘treating him well during the greater part of his lifetime.” 

That strikes us as purely fanciful; but Mr. Grant Allen has 
made a curiously interesting collection of the same customs 
prevailing in widely separated parts of the world.—Mr. 
Harrison continues his eloquent sketch of the great place 
occupied by Constantinople in history, and repeats his 
deduction that Russia in possession of that capital mus‘ be 
too strong for Europe, and especially for England. He thinks, 
too, that France can give Russia possession if she chooses; 
and arrives finally at the dictum that England and France 
must leave off snarling over Egypt, or Europe will suffer a 
great blow. The paper is well worth reading, but we cannot 
say we believe much in prophetic politics. Suppose victory 
in the Great War declares for the Triple Alliance P——Mr. 
Barclay, in his paper on “The Appreciation of Gold,” gives a 
table of interest which shows conclusively that the faJl in the 
price of silver since 1849 has had no effect in checking the 
‘increase of its production, which has risen from 780,000 kilo- 
grammes, when the price was 5s. an ounce, to 4,729,000 kilo- 
grammes in 1892, when the price was 3s, 4d. The cause of 





this was the steady appreciation of the value of the gold 
paid for the silver. Mr. Barclay contends that this appre- 
ciation is due almost solely to the demonetisation of silver, 
which set gold to do double work, and holds that although 
one nation can no longer arrest the process, all nations 
combined might. But will they combine ?——M. Frederic 
Carrel compares English and French manners with fairness, 
but with a rather distinct preference for the latter, and sums 
up his conclusions in a line, “The French recognise un. 
orthodoxy in morals, while the English donot.” That is true; 
but we should carry it to English, not to French, credit. We 
should heave said, however, that M. Carrel rather exaggerates 
the area of French immorality, judging the nation too much 
from its cities. That is clearly the opinion of Mr. Hamerton, 
a very impartial observer, with unusual opportunities of 
ascertaining the truth as to country life. 


Blackwood gives the first place to a really curious contri- 
bution to the Tennyson papers. It is a journal kept by Miss 
Lanesborough, who lived with the Tennysons at Beech Hill 
in 1839 in the disguise of a servant, which she had adopted in 
order to wait on her friend, Mrs. Neville. The narrative 
does not add much to our knowledge of the poet, unless it be 
in the following paragraph :— 

“Many a laugh must she and Mary Tennyson have had over 

the situation, as they sat together in the twilight, dreaming, and 
talking over ‘the past,’ listening to Alfred as he read them his 
latest verses on their favourite ‘dreary,’ ‘ Mariana in the Moated 
Grange’ (Louisa’s copy of which differs somewhat from the 
printed poem), or sketching the ‘ Things’ which Alfred was wont 
to aver he saw in the small hours or ‘before a midnight fire,’— 
strange grim forms, half human, half beast, which, some from 
Alfred Tennyson’s, some frum Louisa Lanesborough’s pen, now lie 
before me, with a sonnet of Alfred's, dated ‘23 May, 1840,’ which 
I have never seen in print.” 
That notion of sketching things so thoroughly conceived by 
the mind that they seemed to be seen, reveals a curiously 
separate strength in Tennyson’s imagination. The whole 
adventure is entertaining, though we should not be surprised 
to hear that the Tennyson family, who seemed so innocent, 
had all the while an idea of what was going on. 
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The Mummy. By E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt.D. (Cambridge 
University Press.)—This volume contains a well-considered and 
carefully arranged manual of Egyptology. First, we have a 
summary of Egyptian history, which is given in some detail up 
to the flight of Nectanebus, the “last native King of Egypt.” 
The Persian, Macedonian, Roman, and Byzantine rulers are 
represented by lists, while a few lines suffice for the Mahommedan 
dynasties. The history is followed by a list of Egyptian names, 
and this again by a catalogue of the cartouches of Egyptian 
Kings. These reach from Mena, four thousand years before 
Christ, to Decius, about two hundred years after. The Rosetta 
Stone is then carefully described, and an account given of 
Champollion’s system of hieroglyphical interpretation. Follow- 
ing this, we have an account of Egyptian funerals. A special 
example is taken from the case of Ani, “scribe of the offerings 
of the gods in the temple of Amen-Ra,” a high official, towards 
the end of the eighteenth, or beginning of the nineteenth, 
dynasty, —i.e., about B.C. 1400. This is a peculiarly in- 
teresting section. A clearer idea of Egyptian Customs, with 
regard to the treatment of the dead, has never been given. 
“Mummy,” “Mummy Cloth,” “The Book of the Dead,” and 
other kindred subjects, supply matter for succeeding sections, 
and the treatise is completed by descriptions of Egyptian 
sculpture, writings, paintings of the Pyramids, &2. Altogether, 
this is a most complete and useful treatise —-We may mention 
at the same time Egyptian Art, by Charles Ryan (Chapman and 
Hall), described as “an Elementary Handbook for the Use of 
Students, &c.” Art as an illustration of history, or, as it might 
be put, history as an illustration of art, is the subject which 
Mr. Ryan commends to his readers. He deals chiefly with archi- 
tecture, which is indeed the greater part of Egyptian art, but 
also with sculpture, and gives an appendix on decorative art. 
His little volume, for it is of very modest size in relation to the 
amount of information which it contains, is likely to be highly 
useful. 

Labour-Saving Machinery. By James Samuelson. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Samuelson has brought together in this 
little volume a number of significant facts. His purpose 
is to produce harmonious relations between employers and 
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employed; the means he adopts is to put both sides in possession 
of the truth. The subject is too large and too far-reaching in its 
issues to be treated in these columns, but we may refer our 
readers to one or two of the specially important headings. “The 
Displacement of Hand-Labour in Agriculture” is one of these. 
A mowing-machine saves the labour of seven men daily ; a reaper 
saves thatof nine. The effect here has heen rather to diminish the 
immigration of temporary labour than to permanently diminish 
employment. As Mr. Samuelson points out, the substitution of 
pasture for arable land accounts for much of the diminution of 
the number of agricultural labourers. The wood and iron 
manufactures present some striking figures. In the trades 
of “woodworking, foundry, forge, machinists, and erecting 
room,” 735 labourers out of 1,030 have been dispensed with. 
The secretary of the Boiler-Makers’ Union states that “if 
all the riveting now done by machinery was done by manual 
labour, it would give employment to 15,000 men more than are 
now engaged in the work.” In mining, vast economies have been 
thus effected, yet the number of miners does not diminish. It 
is impossible to restrict the application of machinery, nor would 
any such policy, supposing it practicable, be to the common good. 
At the same time, the immediate results are often such as to call 
for the exercise of much forbearance and benevolence. 


The Story of Egii Skallagrimsson. Translated from the Ice- 
landic by the Rev. W. C. Green. (Elliot Stock.)—This is “ An 
Icelandic Family History of the Ninth and Twelfth Centuries,” 
probably written in the twelfth. The Saga has two heroes, the 
brothers Thorolf and Egil. Thorolf fell at the battle of Vin- 
heath, when King Athelstan of England, whom the two brothers 
were helping, discomfited Olaf of Scotland and two Welsh earls. 
It is possible that Vinheath may be the same as Brunanburgh; 
neither place can be identified, and there is a certain resemblance 
in the circumstances. The description which the Saga gives of 
the fight at Vinheath is unusually minute and picturesque. This 
is one only of the adventures of Egil; and Egil, though the chief 
figure in the story, is one of many characters, giants or ‘‘ half- 
giants,” magicians, men and women, Kings, and warriors. There 
is something strangely fascinating about the picture, though at a 
first glance, it seems nothing but a confused scene of slaughter. 


Stories from Garshin. Translated by C. L. Voynich. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—The reader probably knows what to expect from 
a Russian teller of tales, a realism which does not shrink from 
the most painful effects. If the condition of the country can be 
diagnosed from its literature, Russia must be the most unhappy 
of all lands, at least of all that can articulately express them- 
selves. These stories are powerful of their kind; but we cannot 
honestly say that they have any attraction. 

The Skeptics of the French Renaissance. By John Owen. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. Owen follows up his work entitled 
“Evenings with the Skeptics,” with this volume dealing fully 
with a special part of the subject. The plan that he pursues is 
to introduce certain dramatis personz, well-informed people who 
differ conveniently in their views, for the purpose of discussing 
the subject which he is about to treat. After they have talked 
awhile, one of them reads a paper. The dialogues are not brilliant 
or entertaining, but they are not without use, for they suggest 
points of importance in the essay that follows. The “skeptics ’’ 
treated are Montaigne, Peter Ramus, and Pascal, among well- 
known thinkers, and the less familiar names of Charron, Sanchez, 
and La Mothe-le-Vayer. Mr. Owen has studied his subject pro- 
foundly ; he gives copious references ; he brings to a difficult task 
an open and candid mind. That his book should require severe 
study in the reader could not, it may be, have been avoided. 
Still, we cannot but feel that, considering the average weakness 
of human nature, and the brevity of available time, it would 
have been well to lighten it. As it is, however, it is a highly 
meritorious piece of work. 


The Prince of India. By Lew. Wallace. 2 vols. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co.)—* Why Constantinople Fell” is the sub- 
title of General Wallace’s new story. This will indicate the scene 
and the time. The “Prince” is no less a personage than the 
Wandering Jew,—a difficult being to manage in fiction. That 
General Wallace has altogether succeeded in his task we can 
hardly say ; but it is certain that he has brought to the execution 
of it a careful study of the accessories and a very considerable 
literary talent. The circumstances of the Byzantine’s life within 
the walls of Constantinople and of the Turkish Court without, are 
given with great vivacity of narration, and with much elaboration 
of detail. The character of Mahommed the Conqueror is finely 
drawn, and the final agony of the Empire of the East is full of 
Power. Still we return with incredulity, and something of the 
dislike that incredulity brings with it, to the central figure. 

History of the English Landed Interest. By Russell M. Garnier, 





B.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—In this volume, Mr. Garnier ! 


treats of the “Modern Period.” He has collected, as he did in 
bis earlier volume, a vast amount of information. This he 
reduces into a convenient order, and discusses with knowledge 
and judgment. There is much that is of great historical 
interest ; much, also, that concerns most important questions of 
the day. It is curious to find, even as late as the end of the 
eighteenth century, efforts to fix prices and wages. Mr. Whit- 
bread in 1795 brought in a Bill to fix a point below which wages 
should not fall. Behold the “living wage,” which has now again 
emerged into notice! The House of Commons rejected it, but 
they sanctioned the augmentation of wages out of the rates. 
A more deplorable system was never devised. Every man who 
was known to save was refused work till his savings were absorbed. 
The Poor-rate often came to three-fourths of the rent, and some- 
times exceeded it. Paupers were found who received more wages 
than independent workmen. In 1817, the total amount of Poor-rate 
levied in England was nearly eight millions. The population was 
then something under twelve millions. In round numbers, then, 
each person paid thirteen shillings and fourpence. Twenty-nine 
millions now pay less than seven millions, or, say, five shillings each 
Turning to another question, the price of corn and bread, we are 
confronted with extraordinary difficulties. The farmer gets 14s. 
for wheat, which is worth 22s. 2d. when turned into flour, plus 4s. 
for bran, &c. Who gets the 12s, 2d.? We have touched but one 
or two of the points which Mr. Garnier discusses. His volume, 
manifestly the outcome of much careful labour, will repay a 
diligent study. 


Church Folk-lore. By the Rev. J. Edward Vaux. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—There is much tbat is curious, entertaining, 
and even instructive in this volume, which has for its sub-title 
“A Record of Some Post-Reformation Usages in the English 
Church, now Mostly Obsolete.” This description is anything 
but exact, as Mr. Vaux himself is perfectly aware, when he 
comes to speak of the separation of the sexesin church. This 
usage dates probably from the very earliest times, and is the 
rule, we should say, in rural parishes. Mr. Vaux tells a good 
story apropos of it. The Curate of Cottenham paused in his 
sermon, and said, “I hear a noise.” A voice from the women’s 
seats replied, “ Please, Sir, itis not us.” Thereupon the Curate 
said, “I’m glad to hear it; it will be the sooner over.” In the 
church with which the writer of this notice is most familiar, the 
rector’s family, the farmers, and the women who serve them, sit on 
the north side, the men in the western portion, the women in the 
eastern portion of the south side. Baptisms, wedding and funeral 
customs—some of them very curious—are described. There are 
some noticeable particulars about special distinctions enjoyed by 
various incumbents. The Rector of Sudeley, in Gloucestershire, 
is “Lord Rector,” and it is said that there are four other rectors 
similarly distinguished. The Rector of Haccombe, in Devons 
shire, is “ Arch-Priest,’’ and never answers to his name at visita- 
tions. Mr. Vaux mentions the “ Senior ” and “ Junior Cardinal” 
among the Minor Canons of St. Paul’s. We do not observe any 
notice of the “ Deans.” There are, we think, three “ Deans of 
Peculiars ” in England—viz., Battle, Bocking, and Stamford— 
besides Guernsey and Jersey. They have the privilege of being 
entitled “ Very Reverend.” We must suggest to Mr. Vaux that 
the derivation of “funeral” from funis, a rope, from the rope 
torches then used, is one of the “ obsolete usages.” It is really 
connected with a Sanscrit word of kindred meaning. The expres- 
sion, “flood of Protestantism and irreverence,” is grossly un- 
becoming. Does not Mr. Vaux know that no Anglican divine 
of any school, till within the last half-century, has hesitated to 
describe himself as a “ Protestant” ? 


The Monastery of the Grande Chartreuse. By “A Carthusian 
Monk.” (Burns and Oates.)—Even the immutable Carthusians 
move. Can we imagine St. Bruno contemplating the publica- 
tion of a volume, written in France by a monk of his order, 
translated into English, and sold in London, and presumably in 
New York and elsewhere, “for the monastery”? However this 
may be, we are glad to have the book. It tells us more about the 
inner life of the Carthusians, than any one who has not shared it 
could have told. The rule is a curious mixture of hardship and 
comfort. Each monk has, in fact, a suite; there are two rooms, @ 
kitchen—now, it seems, disused—and a bedroom, with a study 
between. But the solitude is interrupted but rarely. The monk 
leaves his cell three times in the day for divine service, occupying 
altogether about a quarter of the twenty-four hours. On Sundays 
the monks have their meals together in the refectory. They 
are allowed to converse between nones and vespers on that 
day. Once a week they go out for a walk. Manual labour 
is performed every day; but it is indoor labour. The study 
is purely theological. The Carthusians, though they have had 
eminent men among them, have not done much for the world 
without, as far at least as visible effort is concerned. The 
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rule as to diet is very rigid. Flesh is never eaten under any 
circumstances. From September 14th up to Easter there is a 
fast, during which the monks take but one meal per diem. A 
refection of bread and wine is, however, permitted in the evening. 
Apparently, this severity does not injure health. One of the 


Avignon Popes is said to have meditated a relaxation of the rule | 


which forbids flesh. In sickness it.was to be permitted. There- 
upon the Order sent a deputation to deprecate the change. It 
consisted of twenty-seven monks, the youngest being eighty-eight, 
the eldest ninety-five. The Pope yielded to this practical argu- 
ment. 

The Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. Translated by E. H. Whin- 
field. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This is a new edition of 
a volume in “Triibner’s Oriental Series.” Mr. Whinfield has 
selected two hundred and fifty of the Quatrains as the best speci- 
mens of original and translation. We may compare one with 
Fitzgerald’s rendering :— 


WHINFIELD. 
“* We are but chessmen, destined, it is plain, 
That great chess-player, Heaven, to entertain ; 
It moves us on !ife’s chess-board to and fro, 
And then in death’s box shuts us up again.” 


FiTzGERALD, 
“But helpless pieces of the game he plays 
Upon this checquer-board of nights and days: 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays,” 


Here is another of Mr. Whinfield’s renderings :— 


** He brought me hither and I felt surprise, 
From life I gather but a dark surmise, 
I go against my will ;—thus, why I come, 
Why live, why go, are all dark mysteries.” 


An Unco’ Stravaig. By Cochrane Morris. (Ward and Downey.) 
—This is a specimen, and a Scotch specimen, of what may be 
called the “new humour.” A tour in the Highlands of Scotland 
is described, and the ways of the tourists that make it. We must 
own that the fun, though it is abundant in quantity, has failed to 
amuse us, even though reinforced by the author’s own illustra- 
tions. Others may be more susceptible. 

Siz Common Things. By E. F. Benson. (Osgood, McIlvaine, 
and Co.)—These sixteen sketches and essays have no little attrac- 
tion about them. The first, with its unpretending account of an 
early experience of the writer—the change from Lincoln to Truro 
is particularly pleasing. Some of the sketches have clearly 
more of the imagination in them,—now and then there is a 
suspicion of pessimism in them. But their literary ability is 
beyond question. 

A Naughty Girl. By J. Ashby Sterry. (Bliss, Sands, and 
Foster.)—This is a well-told and readable story. The writer lays 
his scene, for a part of his story, in Great Ormond Street, a 
locality which he describes with evident familiarity. He has 
noticed, for instance, the extinguishers into which the links used 
to be thrust, still attached to the doorpost. The plot is not very 
remarkable, but it serves sufficiently well for its purpose. In the 
realms of fiction, misunderstandings with which common life 
is not troubled, abound, but they are more than compensated by 
the unbroken happiness which follows when at length they are 
cleared away. 


The Rights of Women. By M. Ostrogorski. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—This is a very complete résumé of the whole case. The 
right of succession to the Throne, the possession of the suffrage, 
“collective sovereignty,” as it is styled, local self-government, 
the discharge of public office, the liberty of occupation, are treated 
of successively in relation to the status of women. The author 
is not an advocate, but a careful and well-informed writer who 
states facts in a philosophical order, and draws conclusions. 


Studies in Character. By Sophie Bryant, D.Sc. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—We cannot discuss the topics of which Mrs. 
Bryart treats. To do so, would take us over a very large por- 
tion of the realm of morals and life. But we may commend the 
tone and temper in which she handles her subjects. “The 
Cardinal Virtues,” “ Justice,” “The Influence of Ideals,’”’ “Ideals 
of Womanliness,” are among the titles of chapters in the first 
part of the book. The second part is more distinctly educational, 
and will be found to be of considerable utility. 


The Hebrew Twins. By the late Samuel Cox, D.D. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Dr. Cox left this volume, consisting of sermens which 
he had preached to his congregation at Nottingham, prepared for 
the Press. Itrepresents, therefore, his latest work. The sermons 
discuss the lives and characters of Jacob andEsau. An introduc- 
tion states the problem, which is, briefly stated in Dr. Cox’s words, 
this :—“ Our instincts and sympathies all go with the frank, 
daring hunter, and against the timid, crafty shepherd. God’s 
sympathies go, or seem to go, the other way; he prefers the 
subtle shepherd to the bold hunter.” The preacher deals with 
the difficulties in the candid spirit and in the suggestive way that 
were characteristic of him. The broad views that Dr. Cox took 
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se the divine dealings with man fitted him in an especial way to 
reat it satisfactorily ; we may possibly doubt whether it is operae 
pretium to devote a volume to this topic. The sermons are amp} 

justified by the exigencies of the pulpit. The demand is go Ja, ~ 
and the capacity for supply so limited, that subjects must be 
treated at length, and in their side-lights as well as in theip 
broader aspects. The published volume is more doubtfy] 
Still, it is from Dr. Cox’s pen, and it would be Ungracioas 
to limit our welcome. Would that he had left in hiy own 
communion and in the Anglican Church more like him! The 
wish is intensified by the deeply interesting memoir which 
his widow has prefixed to the volume. Dr. Cox began life ag 
a clerk in the Docks; but the occupation and companionship 

did not please him, and he entered as a student at Stepney, now 

Regent’s Park College. His first ministerial engagement, wag 

with a Baptist church at Southsea. Then he went to a mixeg 

congregation, mainly Independent, at Ryde. By this time his 

views were developing; at the same time he suffered from 

physical weakness. The pen became a necessary means of liye. 

lihood. He thoroughly enjoyed its use, more than he probably 

did the post of Secretary to the Bicentenary Committee (to com. 

memorate the Ejected of 1662). In 1863 he went to Mansfield 

Road Baptist Church, at Nottingham, and remained there fop 

twenty-five years. Baptists ought to be Calvinists; but the 

Nottingham congregation were happily superior to logic, ang 

stood by their pastor till failing health compelled him to resign, 

Another employment, one greatly congenial to his tastes, the 
editorship of the Expositor, was taken from him. He felt the loss 
keenly, and it seems, to an outsider at least, to have been hard 

treatment, for he had made the magazine. The last years of 
his life were spent at Hastings. Dr. Cox was a pioneer, and had 

something of the hard lot of pioneers ; but he was highly esteemed 
by many of the best and most thoughtful men of his time. 

Centenary History of the South Place Society. By Moncure D, 
Conway, M.A. (Williams and Norgate.)—This is an interesting 
record of a place with many associations, not the less interesting 
because it tells us how very far it has moved away from its first 
standing-point. The founders of the chapel believed something; 
little seems to be left but a vague religious sentiment. Prayer 
has ceased to be offered; “devotional readings” were substi- 
tuted for it ; but “ devotional readings” that have not the spirit 
of prayer in them cannot be easy to find. There is something in 
the complaint of a Mr. H. N. Barnett, who ministered in the 
chapel, not very successfully, for a few years :—“ It is urged against 
me that I preached all about Christ and never about Socrates,” 
Mr. Conway himself succeeded this gentleman, and “ was inclined 
to give up the Christian name.” ‘This certainly does not surprise 
us. There is much that is kindly and generous in what Mr. Con- 
way writes; nor do we deny that there are those who may be 
benefited by this teaching of a faith that “centres everywhere.” 
But it is not a gospel for common life. 

The Pilgrim in Old England. By Amory H. Bradford. (J. Clarke 
and Co.)—Mr. Bradford came over from the States to take stock 
of the condition of English Congregationalism, and, as a necessary 
part of the subject, of what he calls the “State Church.” It is 
this part of his book that chiefly interests us. On the whole, he 
is not unfair or unkindly. Sometimes, it is true, he overstates 
his case. He says, for instance (p. 104), “that there are about 
13,000 livings in the Church of England, and that of this number 
7,900 are saleable ;” in round numbers, eight-thirteenths or nearly 
two-thirds of the whole. Now the word “ saleable” is ambiguous. 
It gives the impression that they are from time to time on sale; 
but the larger part are never sold. Those that actually come 
into the market are much fewer, scarcely more than two thousand, 
we believe. That this is far too many we acknowledge; but still 
Mr. Bradford’s figures are not just. The patronage of great 
proprietors is, on the whole, well administered, and, as a rule, is 
not made a matter of buying and selling. Of course we have @ 
sneer at episcopal incomes, and equally, of course, no hint of 
the expenses. A New York church, with the pews let at opera- 
box figures, is a far more valuable thing than an Archbishopric. 
The value of Church property is ridiculously overstated. “It has 
been estimated,” we read, at “ about £220,000,000”! The nominal 
value of the tithe available for the income of the parochial clergy, 
and other ecclesiastical uses, is about £3,000,000 annually, depre- 
ciated to £2,250,000, and further burdened by local charges of not 
less than £350,000. The outside capital value would be under 
£50,000,000. The glebe houses and land may be worth £25,000,000 
Adding in everything else, at the very highest imaginable price, 
it would be difficult to get a higher figure than £100,000,000. 
Mr. Bradford must have put himself, in this respect, into the 
hands of ignorant or unscrupulous persons. 


In an Alpine Valley, By G. Manville Fenn. 3vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—We hope that Mr. Manville Fenn has not drawB 
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is 
his Bedford Row solicitor from the life. As it is, his story will 
sensibly diminish the confidence with which we traverse that 
thoroughfare. The solicitor undertakes a secret mission to possess 
himself of some papers which compromise a client. He proposes 
to do some business on his own account, and the villainies which 
he meditates or commits, while acting in this double capacity, are 
perfectly appalling. But it is a spirited story. The irritable old 
Colonel is a somewhat conventional figure. He would hardly, we 
venture to think, have been so rude to strangers, nor so unmanly 
in the expression of his hypochondriac fears. His daughter is an 
attractive figure; and the Swiss guide is a striking sketch, not 
unworthy of the better type of that class. 

Two small books which merely call for passing notice are 
Sie Generations of Friends in Ireland and the second series 
of Quaker Pictures, by J. M. RB. Whitten. Both books are 
published by Mr. E. Hicks. In Sie Generations of Friends 
in Ireland a simple but impressive account is given—which 


' govers the period which divides the Commonwealth from the 


present reign—of the devout lives and philanthropic labours, 
in different parts of Ireland, of Thomas Wilson, Thomas Wake- 
field, John G. Richardson, and other prominent members of the 
game community. Although the book opens with the year 1655 
and closes with 1890, it is singularly disappointing from the his- 
torical point of view, and there is little in it which is even of social 
interest. The author, who half veils his identity under initials, 
eontrives, however, in spite of a somewhat conspicuous lack of 
literary skill, to throw into relief the more purely spiritual as- 
pects of Quaker life and worship during two centuries of political 
storm and stress. Quaker Pictures attempts the same task, but 
does so with more ability and by a wider appeal to the facts and 
forces which have shaped the history of the Society of Friends, 
and which have given it its honourable traditions as well as what 
are now its half-discarded ideals. Mr. Whitten has reproduced in 
this small quarto many famous pictures and portraits which illus- 
trate the annals of the Friends and recall some of their most 
notable leaders and worthies. There is truth in the view that if 
Quakerism has paid scanty homage to art, the pen and pencil of 
the artist have lent themselves freely to show forth the praise of 
the real or supposed quiet life of the Friends. Integrity and up- 
rightness still happily distinguish “the people called Quakers,” 
but simplicity, calm dignity, the more difficult kinds of moral 
courage, and a certain spiritual elevation of life—qualities which 
are thrown into relief by not a few of the stories told in this 
volume—are already characteristics of the Society of Friends 
which seem to belong almost entirely to its departed generations. 


Some Memories of Books, Authors, and Events. By James Bertram. 
{Constable and Co.)—This is a volume of artless gossip on the 
trade aspects of literature and journalism in Edinburgh when the 
century was young, and one which incidentally throws light 
on half-forgotten phases of social life in the Scottish capital 
in days which seem to lie strangely remote from contemporary 
experience. Mr. Bertram died in the spring of 1892 in Glasgow, 
at the age of sixty-eight, and these desultory reminiscences were 
the outcome of the comparative leisure of his closing years. He 
had been, in one modest fashion or another, associated with 
the literary calling from the time when he went, as a shopboy, 
with proofs from Mr. William Tait, the proprietor of Tait’s 
Magazine, to Thomas de Quincey’s last retreat under the shadow 
of Arthur’s Seat. Perhaps the most interesting passages in the 
book are those which describe—from the standpoint of a sharp- 
eyed office-boy more inclined to hero-worship than to pertness— 
the miserable straits to which the author of “The Confessions of 
an English Opium-Eater” was reduced by his own folly. It is 
pleasant to learn, on such unimpeachable authority, that no 
feature of De Quincey’s character was “more marked than his 
evident desire to put his inferiors on a footing of perfect equality.” 
The office-boy, who carried sometimes money, and more frequently 
packages of proof, to the sad and preoccupied man of letters 
with the “troubled but beautiful face,” declares that he was 
received with a gentle courtesy which never failed. Young Ber- 
tram knew very well that the brilliant but erratic contributor to 
his master’s magazine, was unable to come into Princes Street be- 
cause he was “in sanctuary” at Holyrood,—an ominous term which 
in those days was the equivalent in Edinburgh of “ the Fleet” in 
London. We gain a glimpse of the disconsolate genius, wrapt in 
a big cloak, cowering in desolate lodgings over the dying embers 
of an unfed fire. He had just lost his faithful, gentle wife, and 
his whole surroundings were about as bleak as the weather and 
as stormy as the sky. Nevertheless, De Quincey threw himself 
at once, pen in hand, into the critical scrutiny of the printed slip 
which represented his own latest task. Busied with his corrections, 
he altogether forgot the presence of the messenger, who stood 
deferentially, cap in hand, in a corner of the room. Presently he 
looked up, and instantly apologised to the embarrassed lad with 





a courtly air, and in “a long fine-drawn sentence,” and begged 
him to be seated. Then he broke the seal of another letter 
brought by the same hand,and when he saw that it contained a 
bank-note he asked the lad in bland apologetic tones to go round 
to a neighbouring public-house, present his compliments to the 
landlady, with the request that she would oblige him with change, 
and also that she would be good enough to send him a “small 
supply of excellent brandy.” Poor De Quincey! he had glorious 
gifts, but he forgot Goethe’s counsel, and lived at random; and 
there was something that was despicable as well as much that was 
pitiful in his career. Recollections of Sir Walter Scott, and 
a good deal of picturesque gossip concerning him, and other 
men of light and leading, lingered in the book-selling trade of 
Edinburgh during the first ten years of the Queen’s reign, and 
some of it—always genial, even when rather pointless—has found 
its way into this discursive record. The characteristics of the 
publishing trade, at a time when the grey Metropolis of the 
North was much more of a literary centre than it can claim to be 
to-day, are described from the standpoint of personal knowledge. 
In this connection Mr. Bertram was also able to render his 
narrative interesting by snatches of racy talk gathered from the 
lips of old compositors who could remember when Constable and 
Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Brougham and Horner, put their heads 
together—they were not of wood—and started the Edinburgh 
Review. Trivial though many pages of this book unquestionably 
are, it brings upon the scene not a few celebrities of the cen- 
tury, and if its criticisms of men and manners are not always 
well-informed, they are occasionally vivid and never ill-natured. 


Maqazines anp Serra Pusuiicatrons.—We have received 
the following for May:—Part 32 of A History of the English 
People, the Month, the Idler, the Magazine of Art, the Century, 
Scribner’s Magazine, Harper’s Magazine, the Picture Magazine, the 
Strand Magazine, the Indian Mgazine and Review, the Argosy, the 
Woman at Home, Good Words, Cassell’s Magazine, Westminster 
Review, the Studio, the English Illustrated Magazine, Wild Flowers 
in Art and Nature, Part 4, the Bookman, Chambers’s Journal, the 
Humanitarian, the Monthly Packet, the Atlantic Monthly, the Boy’s 
Own Paper, London Society, St. Nicholas, Atalanta, Journal ef the 
Royal Colonial Institute, the Ezpositor, Belgravia, the New Review, 
Temple Bar, Natural Science, the Sunday Magazine, the Quiver, the 
Leisure Hour, the Gentleman’s Magazine, Knowledge, Macmillan’s 
Magazine, the Forum, the Thinker, the United Service Magazine, 
Science Progress, the Geographical Journal, the Expository Times, the 
Girl’s Own Paper, the New Quarterly Musical Review, the Journal of 
Education, the Critical Review, the Parents’ Review, the Arena, the 
Newbery House Magazine, the Manchester Quarterly, Baconiana, 
Nature Notes, the Natural History of Plants, Part 1, and Border- 
land. 
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DECORATIVE For the Season include some entirely novel 
FURNISHING designs and dainty colour effects in a variety 


edmirsbiy adapted for Oartatns, Decorative 
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FABRICS Draperies, and Hangings, 36 to 72 in. wide, 

(Woven and Printed). Price from 9d. per yard. PRintap MusLins, 
SEASON, 1894. 28 to 60in, Price from 4d. per yard. 

New Patterns post-free, New Patterns post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 
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Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 


SM EDLEY'S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
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and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
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SPECTACLES. 


Browning’s Improved Method of suiting the sight with Spectacles, 
either personally or by correspondence. 

Residents in the country who have experienced difficulty in 
obtaining spectacles to suit them, should write for full particu- 
lars, with testimonials, which will be sent post-free by 

JOHN BROWNING, | 
Ophthalmic Optician, 
63 Strand, London, W.C. 
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Spanish Aperient Water, a cure 
for liver and intestinal complaints, 
sick headaches ; preventative of 
influenza, gout, and rheumatism. 


RUBINAT 
DR. LLORACH SPRING. 





Spanish Water, by its special com- 
position, never causes any irrita- 
tion or pain. 


RUBINAT 
DR. LLORACH SPRING. 





Is imported in quart bottles, with 
yellow labels and Trade-Mark in 
red. The name of E. GALLAIS 
and CO., 90 Piccadilly, London, 
W., must appear on the neck of 
each bottle. 


RUBINAT 
DR. LLORACH SPRING. 





Supplied by all Chemists ; or from 
E. GALLAIS and CO., Wine Mer- 
chants, 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 


RUBINAT 
DR. LLORACH SPRING. 


365 SHAVES FOR 6d. 
A Stick of VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP is said to 
last a year. 
VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS, 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., & 
2s.6d.; VINOLIA SHAVING CAKES, 1|s., 2s., & 3s, 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and 0O.’S Manufac- 
EN k, 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mar 
TRADE-MARK. 














ica ll ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


cation 
- DENT and CoO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST. PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 £391,800,000, 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
AW COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and TWENTY-FIRST EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 5, Admission, 1s; Qase. 
logue, 1s,—ALFRED D. FRIPP, B.W.8., Secretary, . 





RENCH Lectures on Literature :—“ Legons 4 Héléne,”” 
Rhetoric: —** Lecons 4 Mamie.” 

Philosophy :—“ Lecons & Julie,” 

Will BEGIN on 


WEDNESDAY, 13th instant, 
SECRETARY, 87 Buckingham Palace Road, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894—tTyo 
; of £80, one of £50, cne of £40. Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par. 
tioulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


Ly pe SCHOOL. — FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS jz 
JUNE for boys between 12 and 15 years of age; two of £45 per annum, two 
of £25, one of £20. The School Fees for Tuition and Board are £56 per annum 
Examination in London and at Felsted on JUNE 26th, 27th, 28th. Election on 
JUNE 30th.—For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex, 


e OT 
OACH.—Cantab., M.A. (Class. Tripos), twelve years’ 
experience, desires PUPIL for Univ. or other Exam. Conversa 
(Parisian) and other French, besides general subjects; no objection to travel, 
Good rowing, cricket, swimming, lawn-tennis. Heferences,—Address, R, J, 
REYNOLDS, Priory, Boston. 


= DELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIXx 

(or more) SCHOLARSHIPS, under 15, will be AWARDED after Examing. 
tion, to be held JUNE 20th and 2lst.—Particulars may be obtained from the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


Rye te SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 30 
HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and the ROYAL 
FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Examinations open to Women, 
Entrance Scholarsbip, value £30; Stuart Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four 
years; Mackay Priz-s of £20 each, &e —Apply to SECRETARY at School. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The next TERM will 
BEGIN on THURSDAY, May 10th. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs, 
Benson, Lambeth Palace; Professor Ruskin, Brantwood Coniston ; Sir Spencer 
Wells, Golders Hill, Hampstead, Prospectus on application to Miss HELEN 
E. BAYNES. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY 13th and 14th: One of £87, Four of £5), Four 

of £30 per annum, One at least will be reserved to Candidates for the Army Olass, 

Council Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to Boys who do wel}, 

but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER 
or SECRETARY. 


OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCA. 
TIONAL HOME for LADIES.—Prine’pal: Miss DESTERR “-HUGHES 

(ate High School Head-Mistress). Kesident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staif 
from London. Good Teaching and Maternal Care. Reference kindly per. 
mitted to—His Grace the ArcaBISHOP of ARMaGH; Sir Richard Quain, Bart, 
.D., F.R.0.P.; the Right Honourable Lady Moont Temole; Mrs. Arthur 
Hugh Clough; Rev. F, C. Weodhonse, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone; 
Parents of Pupils, and others.—9 Trinity Orescent. 


IGHER EDUCATION for GIRLS, TREBOVIR 

HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR ROAD, SOUTH KKNSING. 

TON, 8.W.—Mrs. W. KR. COLE offers a Liberal Education with the 

Advantages afforded by Residence in London to Pupils from the Country or 

Colonies who desire to Study well and intelligently.—Prospectuses and list of 

references forwarded on application to Mrs. W. R. Cole. The NEXT TERM 
will COMMENOE TUESDAY, May Ist. 


M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, ténnis-court, grounds of five acres. _— 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Miss Wills will be at 18 Old Quebec 
Street, Marble Arch, from April 17th, and may be seen any day between 11 and 5. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 
and 3lst. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
per annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects: Classics and Mathematics. Oandi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valnable Exhibitions to the Universities. -ENTRANOE SOHOLAR- 

ane Lo least TEN will be awarded, from £55 to £10, by Examination on 
JULY 25th. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 

least, varying in value from £50 to £20, will be OFFERED, on JULY 10th, 

to Candidates under 15, Chief subjects of Examination: Classics and Mathe- 
matics.—For particulars apply to the Rev. F. B, WESTCOTT, Head-Master. 


; meee COURT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


OPEN, SATURDAY, MAY 5th. 
Under the most Distinguished Patronage, 
THE GARDEN OF LONDON. 
OPENING CEREMONY. 

The Right Hon. the Lorp Mayor or Lonpon and the Lapy MarYorEss will 
open the Exhibition at 1 p m., to-day (Saturday), May 5th. Admission to the 
Opening Ceremony, ls., or by Season Tickets (now ready), 10s. 64. 

INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS AND MODELS. 
All Roads lead to Earl’s Court, the Garden of Londcn. 

To-day, Saturday, Mav 5tb, the Band of H.M. GRENADIER, COLDSTREAM, 
and SCOI'S GUARDS, Conducted by Lieut. Dan Goprrey, Mr. OC. Toomas, and 
Mr. H. T. DunxertTon, by kind permission of the respective Comman 
Officers, in addition to other Bands of the highest calibre, both Orchestral and 


Military. 
EXHIBITION ORCHESTRA, Conductor, M. Marcet DUCHENE. 


ORGAN RECITALS by Mr. H. CO. Tonxina, 
BRILLIANT ILLUMINATIONS, 
FLOWER SHOWS. 

THE GIGANTIC WHEEL 
(Now in course of construction). 

Chairman, Admir«l Sir W1Lt1Am DoweEt, K.C.B. 
TABLEAUX VIVANTS by the Palace Theatre Company. 
ADMISSION DAILY from 11 a.m.to1l p.m, to the Exhibition Buildings and 
Gardens, ls. 

Managing Director, H. P. Dopson, Esq. 

President of the Executive Council, H. E. Mrtner, Esq., F.L.S,, 0.E. 
fecretary, G. A. LOVEDAY, Keq., B.A. 
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os ARO AL OOLLEGE and FAR 
TUR 
OYAL AGRICUL CIRENCESTER. “ M 


Rk For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 
R —ENTRANCE pape yy eons ag Hegel Scholarships of from £75 to 





rsaries of £30, tenable for three years in the College, will be 
and s few Busuits of an Examination to be held from July 4th to 7th.— 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 


Secretary. 
4, denna OF GLASGOW. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY CHAIR. 


iversity Court of the University of Glasgow will, in the month of July, 
Bah: hee date, proceed to appoint a PROFESSOR to occupy the 

eae Chair in this University, recently rendered vacant. 
* Tne Profesor will be required to enter on his duties from 1st October next, 
from which date the appointment will take effest. 

The normal salary of the Chair has been fixed by Ordinance at £800. The 
Chair has an official residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it the right te 
a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

h applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will farnish any 
further information desired, 20 copies of his application, and 20 copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to submit, on or before Tuesiay, 12th June, 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary to the Glasgow University Court, 
91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 


ALTERATION OF DATE. 


The University Court of the University of Glasgow, will, in the month of July 
or some subsequent date, proceed to the appointment of a PROFESSOR to occupy 
this newly instituted Chair. ‘ : 

For the present, the duties are as follows:—The Ordinary Course will consist 
of 100 Lectures, the Honours Course of 50 Lectures, and the Professor will not 
be required to teach for more than six months. 

The normal salary attached by Ordinance to the Chair is £900, 

The appointment will be made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it the 
rigbt to # pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance, 

The undersigned will give full information as to the duties, &c., and candi- 
dates are requested to lodge with him 20 copies of their application and of any 
testimonials they may desire to submit, on or before Tuesday, June 12th, 

AL »/ CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary to the Glasgow University Court, 
91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
House: close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters, 
—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse Clitf, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
There is a well-fitted 7 in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM, 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Square, 8.W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School. 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 
QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take place 
in JULY next.—Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 


HE GOVERNORS of the BRADFORD GIRLS’ 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL are prepared to receive applications for the post 
ot HEAD-MISTRESS, vacant at the end of July. The fixed salary is £200 per 
annum (without residence), with a capitation fee of £1 for each scholar. The 
present attendance is 300, exclusive of Kindergarten, to which the capitation fee 
ioes not apply.—Applications, with copies of testimonials, endorsed “‘ Head- 
Mistress,” to be sent not later than May 9th to the Chairman of the Governors, 
who will supply copies of scheme and other particulars if desired. 


arded on t 





























* There is a certain charm in the book which will cause 
it to be read and to be talked about.”—Literary World. 


A MODERN AMAZON 


At all Libraries. 2 vols. 
“*A MODERN AMAZON’ isa work that could belong 


to no time but our own. It reflects phases of thought and 
feeling that are the outcome of a recent revolution in many 
women’s minds which has assuredly not yet attained its 
limits.” —Morning Post. 

“There is something almost uncanny in the cleverness 
with which the author has managed io tell a story which, 
as a story, is interesting and not aggressively mechanical, 
without introducing a single character, incident, situation, 
or narrative expedient that is out of obvious relation to 


the one burning topic.” —Daily Chronicle, 


A MODERN AMAZON 


At all Libraries. 2 vols. 


“ Breezy, bright, rapid, and straightforward, it is not in 
the least a morbid volume, though it deals so frankly with 
some of the problems of our time. I can promise every- 
body who reads the book some very delightful and rapid 
hours.” —“ T. P.” in the Sun. 

London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle Street. 
THE 


REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY 
(ROBERT DUNTHORNE). 

ITALIAN TOWNS—FERRARA, RAVENNA, RIMINI, and 

S. MARINO. 
Exhibition of Drawings in Water-Colour by 
CHARLES J. WATSON. 
Admission 1s., including Catalogue. 
5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, w. 








DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

{1 Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained, free of charge, by ding a Stat tt of Requirements to R, J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


lo INVALIDS.—A List ot Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c, Schools also re- 

<commended.— Address, Mr, G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.0. 











PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8S. W. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, SC ALE OF CHARG . 3 FOR 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Just Published, price 2s. 6d. 
New and Kevised Edition (the Fourth), with 
Additions and Tables brought up to date, 


THE SILVER QUESTION AND 
THE GOLD QUESTION. 
By ROBERT BARCLAY, 
Author of ‘‘ The Disturbance in the Standard 
of Value.” 
London: Errincuam, WILsoy, and Co., 
___ Royal Kxchange. _ 

















FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 









ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovurtsips Pager, Tweive GuivEas, 
BTC. see cacensecccccccsoessesosse sreoeelO 10 0 
Half-Page .. cccce 5S § O 
Quarter-Page......... . 218 6 
Narrow Column ... wee 310 0 
Half-Column ..........+ ee bs 
Quarter-Column .........-seceeseee +. 017 6 
OomPantiEs, 

Outside Page £1414 0 

1212 0 


Inside Page .....ccseccccsesersseeeeees 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width ot page, 1Us. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,’” 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO/’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “ The Slave of the Lamp,” &c. 


“ A very clever, bright stor, Mr. Merriman’s delineation of Meredith as the 
beau ideal of the Socket od g man (before Africa brought out the hero in him), 
of Millicent, the peautifal flirt, of Meredith’s cynical old father, is the work of a 


literary artist.”—Daily News. j 
“Fresh in scheme and bright in treatment, 


read,”—Globe, 


MRS, HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—Zie FOURTH EDITION of 
“MARCELLA,” 3 vols., by Mrs. 
HUMPHRY WARD, ‘s now in reading at 
all the Libraries. 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S “DAVID GRIEVE.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. By 


Mrs, Humpury Warp, Author of *‘ Robert Elsmere,” &c. 
NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 


On May 10th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 
STANHOPE OF CHESTER: a Mystery. 
By Percy ANDREAE. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE 
HON. EMILY LAWLESS’S “GRANIA.” 
Ready this day.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GRANIA: the Story of an Island. By the 


Hon, Emity Lawuess, Author of “‘ Hurrish,” “ With Essex in Ireland,” &c, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR MAY, 


New Series, No. 131, Containing:—‘*MATTHEW AUSTIN,” by W. KE. 
Norris. ,Chaps, 17-20.—‘ THE CARNARVON PENINSULA.”—*‘ CHAR- 
ACTER ‘NOTE: THE CHILD.”—*HACHISCH EATING.”—*‘ COLOUR- 
SERGEANT: RHODES.”—* TOFT AND OROFT.”—* BARNABAS RAB- 





and emphatically a story to be 


ABA’ 
BITS’ RAIN-CLOUD.”—“ THE LAST GOVERNOR OF THE BASTILLE.” 


—* WITH EDGED TOOLS.” »Chaps. 40.42, Price 6d, 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 


14,378.—A Southern Committee appeal for £3 11s, 6d., to enable them to pay 
2s. 9d. weekly to an old man of 80. He had to give up work six years ago through 
an accident, and receives a small allowance from his sick-club and trade society, 
having been a member of both for a great number of years, 


17,486.—An East-End Committee ask for £6 10s,, to enable them to complete 
a pension to a single woman, 67, formerly a domestic servant, who is almost 
blind, The Vicar of the parish gives 2s. a week; but there are no relations able 
to help. She saved money when in work, but was obliged to spend her savings 
owing to failing eyesight. 


17,748.—£4 17s. is wanted as part cost of keeping a child of 4 years old, who 
is suffering from hip disease, in a Cottage Hospital in the country. The parents 
are Italian ice-cream sellers, and are paying an average of 33, 6d. per week 
towards the cost, 


16,456.—Required, £2 7s, 8d., to help to provide 7s, per week for a respectable 
w dow, aged 76 years, who suffers from rheumatic gout, and is unable to earn her 
ovn living, Her son, a danghter, and a son-in-law provide part of the weekly 
lowance, 


17,848 —An East-End Committee ask for £3 183., to complete for three months 
a temporary allowance of 8s, a week to an old engine-driver and his wife. ‘The 
man is afflicted with an incurable malady, and will have to go into a hospital. 
He has 2s, 6d. a week from a club, and occasional help from two sons. His wife 
is not quite sane, and he watches over her with much care, 


16,726,—£3 18s., is required to complete a pension of 6s, a week for six months 
for a respectable widow, whose two sons, labourers and married, contribute 1s. 
each a week. One shilling is given by a private donor, and she can earn about 
6d. a week doing needlework, but is too feeble to do much, 


17,580.—A Northern Committee wish to raise £2 10s., to complete the cost of 
sending a respectable widow, aged 38, to a Convalescent Home, and subsequently 
providing an outfit to enable her to re-enter service. The little girl of 8 years, 
who was suffering from ringworm, was sent into hospital for some weeks, and a 
pee a now been found for the mother, where she is allowed to have the 
c! wi er. 


15,849,—£8 11s, is needed to complete an allowance of 8s, 6d. per week to a 
children’s nurse, aged 71. Former employers contribute the remainder, She has 
been incapacitated from work for 11 years, and has exhausted her savings, which 
were at one time considerable, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS Lisr. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—New Volumes, 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. 7, WaTso 


YACHTING. 


Vol. I.—CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION, RACING RULE 
FITTING-OUT, &. By Sir Epwarp Svuttivay, Bart.. Lord Brag: s, 
K.0.B., ©. E, Seru-Smirx, 0.B., G. L. Watson, R. T, Parcs’ 
“Tuatassa,” the EaRL OF PEMBROKE AND Montcomeny, E. F, Kyra 
the Rev. G. L. Brake, &c. With 21 Plates and 93 Illustrations in the Test et 
R. T. Pritchett, G. L. Watson, J. M. Soper, &c., and from Photogra; 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [On May i 

Vol. I1—YACHT CLUBS, YACHTING in AMERICA 
and the COLONIES, RACING, &c. By the Marquis or Durrerin ay. 
Ava, K.P., G. CHRISTOPHER Davies, Lewis HERRESHOFF, the Karr, > 
Onstow, G.O.M.G., H. Horn, Sir Groner Leacu, K.C.B., &, With 35 
Plates and 160 Illustrations inthe Text, by R. T. Pritchett, @. L. Watso 
J. M. Soper, &c., and from Photographs. Crown &vo, 10s. 6d. Ms 

[On May 15th, 


NEW BOOK BY ANDREW LANG, 


BAN and ARRIERE BAN: a Rally of 


Fugitive Rhymes, By ANDREW Lana. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


The HISTORY of TRADE-UNIONISM. 


Srpney and BeaTrRick WEBB, With Coloured Map and a Full Biblio 
of the Subject. Svo, 183, ig 


CHRISTIANITY and the ROMAN GOVERN- 


MENT: a Study in Imperial Administration. By E. G. Harpy, M.A, 
formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Crown Svo, 5s, 


The PRIMITIVE CHURCH and the SEE of 


PETER. By the Rev, Luxe Rivrneton, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, 
+ ge an Introduction by the OaRDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER, 
vo, 16s, 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD: Pro- 


ceedings and Addresses on the Occasion of the Opening of the College 
Buildings and Dedication of the Chapel, October 18th, 19th, 1893. With 
6 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 5s. net. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMANS MAGAZINE.— MAY. 


The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Wat-| The BEGINNINGS of SPEECH. By 


FORD. Chaps. 28-30, GRANT ALLEN. 
HUGH PEARSON. By A. K.H.B. oS OTTER, By Horace 
UTCHINSON. 
APOLOGIA PRO SORIPTIS SUIS.| the UNBIDDEN GUEST. B 
By Austin Dosson. Hornuna. Chaps. 1-4, vey, 
A POT O’ BEER. By Mrs. StrepHen| AT the SIGN of the SHIP. 
Batson, Author of “ Dark.” ANDREW Lane. 


By 


London: LONGMANS,.GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


N.B,—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTOW 
ROAD, 8.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 

The MAY Catalogue of valuable New and Second Hand Works offered at 

prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent post free upon application 
to W. H, SMITH and SON, Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 
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MIDE? RAILWAY. 
WHITSUNTIDE EXCURSIONS 


yeom 8T. PANCRAS AND Cirr Stations. 


Tih te DUBLIN ia Li 1 
Y 10th, to via Liverpool. 
THURSDAY Teh, to DUBLIN vid Morecambe. 

FRIDEDAY, MAY 12th, to BELFAST, LONDON. 
SATMERRY, &c., vid Barrow, also to LONDON- 
DEBBY, via Morecambe, returning within 16 
days. 








RAL EXCURSIONS, SATURDAY, MAY 12th, 
GaN E RT TER, BIRMINGHAM, NOTTINGHAM, 
Toy, Newark, Lincoln, Burton, Staffordshire 
Ditters, &¢, MATLOCK, BUXTON, MAN- 
PouSTER, LIVERPOOL, Bolton, BLAOKBURN, 
B ROCHDALE, Oldham, Barnsley, Wakefield, 
Tuas, BRADFORD, YORK, HULL, SOAR. 
BOROUGH, NEWCASTLE-ON-TY NE, Lancaster, 
MORECAMBE, LAKE DISTRICT, and Carlisle, 
Returning May 14th or 17th, See Bills for times. 


SCOTLAND, MAY 12th. 
To EDINBORO’, GLASGOW, Greenock, Helens- 
Kilmarnock, &., for 3 or 7 days, leaving 


Ayr, 
poy et at 7.55 p.m. 


WHIT-MONDAY, MAY 14th. 
qToBIRMINGHAM, for 1 or 4 days, and KETTERING 
for 1 day, leaving St. Pancras at 6.35 a.m.; to ST. 

BANS, HARPENDEN, and LUTON (day trip), 
jeaving St. Pancras at 10.10 a.m., 11.0 a.m., and 1.0 
p.m., and to BEDFORD (day trip), at 10.10 a.m, 

1 age sv 2. 7 
ANOHESTER (for the es), leaving St. 
oes at 12.5 a.m , and Kentish Town at 12.10 a.m, 


EARLY ISSUE OF TICKETS. 

TICKRTS and BILLS may be had att MID- 
LAND STATIONS and City Booking Offices, which 
will be open for the issue of Tickets all day on 
Friday and Saturday, May 11th and 12th, including 
445 West Strand; 5 Charing Cross (corner of 
Northumberland Avenue); 1 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
Piccadilly Circus; 82 Cannon Street; 495 Oxford 
Street; 13 Aldersgate Street, &c., &c.; and from 
THOS. COOK and SON, Ludgate Circus; 99 Grace- 
church Street ; 33 Piccadilly; 82Oxford Street ; and 
front of 8t. Pancras Station, Euston Road. 

GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 

Derby, May, 1894. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


INSURES AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1849, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN.? } Seca. 


IRK BECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, re e on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on RRENT AOOOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 


st-free. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 
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GOLD MEDAL. 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 CO A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
tecommended.”—Medical Annual, 1893, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

¥ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Grotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
ited, — rish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildi trand, 
London, W.O. 


BLESSING in DISGUISE is often 


_& pleasant surprise, especially when it brings 
us relief from pain Holloway’s Ointment will be 
found to fulfil bott these conditions to those who have 
faith in its merit-. Its success induced the medical 
Profession to in: r duce it into the hospitals and their 
private practice, aud in many instances where the 
sufferer was consicred incurable, Holloway’s Oint- 
ment, in conjauctivn wth his Pills, healed the most 
desperate cases, Tey are also unequalled for the 
cure of scrofula, s\urvy and all diseases of the skin, 
and the cures they effect are not temporary or im- 
Perfect, for by their purifying powers they bring about 











CASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTICE—The Second Series of “ The 
DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES 
of LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUS, 
P.C, G.CB,, 1862 to 1879,” as now 
ready, in 2 vols., price 32s. 

‘These delightful Reminiscences deal with the most 


eventful and interesting epoch of latter-day European 
history.” —Daity TELEGRaru. 


‘Full of new light respecting the complex develop- 
ments of this agitated period of European history...... 
His pages are full of wit and enlightenment, and they 
will no doubt receive the wide international welcome 
which they deserve.”—Spraker. 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 1894. 


To be published in 5 parts, 1s. each, or One Vol., price 7s. 6d, 


Part I. ready early next week, the remaining parts as soon thereafter as practicable. 








NOTICE.—Reproductions of some important Pictures of the year 
will appear EXCLUSIVELY in the pages of “Royal Academy 
Pictures.’’ 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. METHUEN will issue on Monday, 
May 7th, a New Novel by STANLEY 
WEYVMAN, enttlkd “UNDER THE 
RED ROBE.” 


The Third Edition of “THE RUBICON” being 
nearly exhausted, a Fourth Edition ts im 
preparation. 

E. F. Benson.—The RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of “Dodo.” 2 vols. 


crown 8vo, 21s, 
“ The anticipations which must have been formed by all readers of ‘ Dodo’ will in nowise be disappointed 
by ‘The Rubicon.’ The new work is well written, stimulating, unconventional, and, in a word, character- 
istic, Intellectual forve is never absent, and the keen observation aud knowledge of character, of which 
there is abundant evidence, are aided by real literary power.”—Birmingham Post. 
“We congratulate Mr. Benson upon an exceptional achievement, He has conceived and executed success- 
fally an analytical study of modern life in which a certain salt of humour serves, at least, to keep the pages 
wholesome. The chanze and fusion of character amid the fires of passion have been rightly felt and justly 
depicted from the beginning, events have fatien out in a natural sequence, and the whole story conveys an 
impression of reality. The book is a notable advance upon Mr, Bensou’s previous work.”—National Observer. 
“¢The Rabicon’ seems to us more promising than ‘ Dodo,’ ”—Idterary World, 
** An advance upon ‘ Dodo.’ ”—Spectator, 
Pit. Benson’s very clever and deeply interesting novel—a novel far superior to ‘ Dodo,.’”—Sussex 
ily News. 
“Mr. Benson’s second novel is better artistically than his first. The character-drawing is excellent.” 
—Globe. 

Baring-Gould.—The QUEEN of LOVE. By S. Barine-Govutp, Author of 
** Mehalah,” “ Cheap-Jack Zit,”’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. Ys 
Astory of the Cheshire salt region—a new district for the exercise of Mr. Baring-Gould’s original and 

powerful gifts. 

Richard Pryce.—WINIFRED MOUNT. By Ricuarp Pryce, Author of “ Miss 
Maxwell’s Affections,” ‘‘ Time and the Woman,” &. 2 vols.crown 8vo, 21s. Ready. 
A story of society by Mr. Pryce, ** whose clever pen,” says the Athenzwm, “ has the lightness and ease of 
Octave Feuillet.” 

Mrs. Oliphant.—The PRODIGALS. By Mrs. OurrHanr. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


Stanley Weyman.—UNDER the RED ROBE. By Sraytey Weyman, Author 

of “A Gentleman of France,” &, Witn 12 Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 

Gilbert Parker.—The TRANSLATION of a SAVAGE. By GiLserr Parker, 
Author of “‘ Pierre and His People,” “ Mrs. Falchion,” &. Oruwn 8vo, 53. 

A story with a powerful and pathetic motive by a writer who has rapidly made his way te the front. 


Constance Smith.—A CUMBERER of the GROUND. By Constance Smiru, 


Author of “The Riédle of Lawrence Haviland.” 3 vols. crown &vo, 31s, 6d. [Nearly ready. 


Norman Gale.—CRICKET SONGS. By Norman Gate. Crown 8vo, linen, 


2s. 
Also a Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, net. 
Also a Small Edition on Japanese Paper, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 








[Im the press. 








@ marvellous and beneficial change in the whole 
system, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready immediately at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


POLAR GLEAMS. 


An Account of a Voyage in the Yacht ‘ Blencathra,’ through the 
Kara Sea to the Yenesei River. 
By HELEN PEEL. 
With a Preface by the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. 
And contributions by Captain Joseph Wiggins and Frederick G. Jackson. 
With numerous Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


NOW READY at all Booksellers’. 
NEW EDITION of Mr. MILNER’S IMPORTANT WORK. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 
By ALFRED MILNER, formerly Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with an Additional Prefatory Chapter on Egypt in 1894, 
Large crown 8vo, with Map, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NEW STORY of IRISH LIFE, 
? An Incident in the History of a 
MISTHER 0 RYAN. Nation. By EDWARD McNULTY. 
Small 8vo, elegantly bound, 3s. 6d, 
SIXTEENTH THOUSAND, NOW READY. 
STEPHEN REMARX A Story of Society and Religion. 
° By the Hon. and Rev. JAMES 
ADDERLEY. Small 8vo, paper, 1s.; elegantly bound, 3s. 6d, 
Parts I.-1V., NOW READY. 


WILD FLOWERS IN ART AND NATURE. 
By J. ©. L. SPARKES, Principal of the National Art Training School, 
South Kensington; and F. W. BURBIDGE, M.A., Curator of the University 
Botanical Gardens, Dublin, In six Parts, 23. 6d. each. 

‘The letterpress is exellent, and the drawings are admirable.”—Black and 
ite, 





Educational Books. 


A New French Text-Book, Edited by Mr. J. BOIELLE. 


Le MILLION du PERE RACLOT. By Emile Richebourg. 
Cloth, 1s, 6d. net. 


A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By James Boielle, B.A. 
(Univ. Gall.), Officier d’Académie, Senior French Master at Dulwich College. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A FIRST FRENCH READER and EXERCISE BOOK. 
By W. J. GreenstTReEeT, M.A., Heai-Master of the Marling School, Stroud. 
With Vocabularies, crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 


BALZAC.—Une TENEBREUSE AFFAIRE. Edited by 


James Borr.1E. Cloth, ls, 6d. net. 


STAHL. — MAROUSSIA. Edited by James Boielle. 


Cloth, 1s, 6d, net. 


HUGO. — QUATRE-VINGT-TREIZE. Edited by James 


BoreELxe, 2s, 64, net. 


DUMAS.—MONTE CRISTO. Edited by Francis Tarver, 
M.A. 


. 23, 6d. net. 


GREVILLE.—PERDUE. Edited by JamesBoielle. 2s. 6d. 
net, 
DUMAS.—Les TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. Edited by 


Prof. SumicuRasT, Cloth, 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. Edited by A. 


Jamson Smit, M.A., and C. M, Dix, M.A. Cloth, 2s. net. 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. Edited by A. J. Smith, 


.A. 8vo, cloth, 33. 





Works by Dr. Wormell. 
The MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. By Dr. Wormell, 


Headmaster of the Central Foundation Schools of Losdon. Large crown 
8vo. Complete Works, 3s. 62. ; with Answers, 4s. Part I. and II., separately, 
23,each; Answers only, Ls, 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICS. 


ecg adapted for the Science and Art Department and other Examina- 


tiovs, Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. A Volume of SOLUTIONS 
for Teachers and Private Students, 3s, net. 


LECTURES on SOUND, HEAT, and LIGHT. Popular 


Courses of Instruction for Junior Students and Evening Classes, Each in 
one vol., with numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net each. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on FOURIER’S SERIES, 
and SPHERICAL, CYLINDRI ‘AL, and ELLIPSOIDAL HARMONICS. 
With Applications to Problems in Mathematical Physics. By W. E. ByER.y, 
Ph,D., Professor of Mathematics in Harvard University. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
JPublisher to the India Dflice. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERIOA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox. Oode, Umicops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








a r 


MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
EIGHT HOURS for WORK. By John 


Rag, M.A., Author of “Contemporary Socialism.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 64, net, 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kigg. 


Third Thousand. 8vo, 10s, net. 


The LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALp, 


Edited by W. Apis WricHT. 2 vols. New Edition. Globe 8vo, 10s, 
[The Eversley Series, 
READINGS on the INFERNO of DANTE, 


chiefly based on the Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola, By the 
WittiAM Warren VERNON, M.A. With an Introduction by the Re 
Epwarp Moors, D.D., Hon. D. Litt., Dublin, Principal of St, Edmund 4 
Oxford. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 30s. Hall, 
*,* Uniform with “ Readings on sno Penantacte of Dante,” by the same 
uthor. 
ACADEMY.—“ Long residence in Italy, and thorough mastery of j 
and literature, have specially fitted Mr. Vernon for the task of alanguage 
enabling him to render difficult idioms and fine shades of meaning with a — 
cision scarcely to be attained by distant scholars whose knowledge of Italj p ts 
chiefly derived from books Mr. Vervon’s present work, built on the ol. 
lines as the ‘ Readings on the Purgatorio,’ is an equally valuable and-eyen more. 
comprehensive guide.” . 
DAILY NEWS,—“ It is a treasure for the library, a book of reference to be 
always at hand, and a guide that might almost take the place of Virgil.” 


SOURCES of the CONSTITUTION of the 


UNITED STATES, considered in Relation to Colonial and English History 
yo =a Stevens, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A. (Edinburgh), Orown 8y0, 
s. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL BOTANY for BEGINNERS, 


By F. O Bowser, D.§c., F.R.S.. Rezius Professor of Botany in the Univer. 
sity of Glasgow, Author of ‘* A Course of Practical Instruction in Botany,” 
Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


A MODERN BUCCANEER. By Rolf Boldre. 


woop. 3vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 


SPEAKER.—“ Mr. Boldrewood possesses something of the secret of Defoe, 
He tells his tale with so much precision and so much detail that he compels the 
reader to ac-ept it......We congratulate Mr. Boldrewood upon having again 
achieved a real success,” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Singularly vivid and natural in its description of the 
most desperate and startling incidents.” 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE. By Mary 


Anaeta Dickens, 3 vols. Orown 8vo, 3!s. 6d. 


WORLD.—“ The most skilfully constructed, most evenly written, most pro- 
gressively and consistently interesting novel she has yet produced......There is 
strong drawing in the character of Mrs, Romayne.”’ 

BOOKMAN.—‘'The story is keenly interesting......There is the interest of 
truth and earnestness and insight about it.” 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-and-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volumes. 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN and HIS 


FAMILY. By Mrs. Ou1rHant. Crown 8vo, 3s. 63, 


THE SECOND SON. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BARRACKS, BIVOUACS, and BATTLES. 


By ARCHIBALD Forses, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Now ready, Pant I., price 4s. net. 


A NEW SYRIAC LEXICON, 


By Dr. C. BROCKELMANN, Breslau, 
With a Preface by Professor J. N6LpFEKE. 


Notre —The Parts will be issued in steady succession, and it is hoped that the 
publication will be completed early next year. The price (in Parts) will not ex- 
ceed £2, A detailed prospectus will be sent by the publishers free on application. 


DARWINIANISM: WORKMEN and WORK. 


By J. Hutcuison StrrxinG, F.R.C.S, and LL.D. Edin. Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 


** This book is undoubtedly the most trenchant criticism of Darwinianism that 
has yet appeared The book is a work of art.”—Professor M‘KEnpRICd, in the 
Critical Review, 


Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 


AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS, 

( P. PUTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill andcold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, 
and mixtures of these, 

“THIS 1s tHE TRUE ayp NATURAL PRINOIPLE or OLOTHING.” —Lancet. 
TMliustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 
with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHBAPSID#, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. W. 


—— ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 











FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS. 0  o0¢ one += £18, 000,000 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


PROFESSOR PFLEIDERER’S GIFFORD LECTURES. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION. 
Being the Edinburgh Gifford Lectures for 1894. 


By OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D., 
Professor of Theology, University of Berlin. 2 vols. post Svo, 15s. net, 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE ARABIAN HORSE: 
HIS COUNTRY AND PEOPLE. 


By Masor-GenzraL W. TWEEDIE, C.S.L., 


H.B.M.’s Consul-General, Baghdad, and Political Resident for 
ie cn Mb of India in Tarkish Arabia, In 1 vol. royal 4to, with Seven 
Gelearel Plates and other Illustrations, and a Map of the Country. £3s 3s, net. 


“ t impulse will be given by General Tweedie’s opportune folio to the 
equines of the Arab horse.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“The Arabs and their horses have never before been so fully and thoroughly 
discussed as in the handsome volume which has just come from the pen of Major- 
General Tweedie...... His are the opinions of no casual observer, but those of a 
thoroughly well-informed man, erudite in knowledge, and with a long practical 
experience to support him in his investigations.””—Scotsman, 

“A learned and elaborate work, splendidly ‘got up’ by printer, binder, and 
iJlustrator, but not too splendidly for the noble animal its subject.”—Daily News, 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LIFE OF SIR HOPE GRANT. 
WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by HENRY KNOLLYS, 


Cotonrt (H.P.) RoyaL ARTILLERY, HIS FORMER A.D.C., 
Editor of “ Incidents in the Sepoy War,” and of ‘‘ Incidents in the China War;” 
‘Anthor of “ Sketches of Life in Japan,” *‘ English Life in Ohin»,” “ From Sedan 
to Saarbruck.” With Portraits cf Sir Hope Grant and other Illustrations. Maps 
and Plans, 2 vols. demy 6vo, 21s, 


“One of the most vivid and real pieces of military biography......The editor 
has done his work iaithfully and well; and the Life is a valuable addition to the 
literature of an eventful time.” —Daily News. 

“ All students of military history will read these volumes with keen and sus- 
tained interest.” —Times, 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


RED CAP AND BLUE JACKET: a Novel. 
By GEORGE DUNN. 


In 3 vols. crown, 8vo, 253. 6d, 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


LALLAN SANGS AND GERMAN LYRICS. 
By RALPH MACLEOD FULLARTON, 


Author of ‘‘ Merlin: a Dramatic Poem,” ‘‘ Tanhaiiser,” &, Crown 8vo, 5s, 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


SOUTH SEA YARNS. 
By BASIL THOMSON. 
With 10 Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr, Thomson’s plain unvarnished tales are far more convincing than more 
pretentious efforts might be...... lt is far and away the best collection of its sort 
that has come in our way of late.”—St. James’s Gazette, 

‘*Mr. Thomson bas done for the South Sea what Mr. Rudyard Kipling has done 
for the hill-districts of British India. He has invested them with the colours of 
romance, and with the varying lights of humour and pathos.’’—Yorkshire Herald, 








New One-~Volume Novels. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
THE RICH MISS RIDDELL. By Dororuga 


Gerarp, Author of ‘‘ Lady Baby,” “‘ Recha,” &c. ; Joint-author of ‘‘ Reata,” 
“The Waters of Hercules,” &c, Orown 8vo, 6s, 


THE STORY OF MARGREDEL: being a 


Fireside History of a Fifeshire Family. By D. Srorrar MEL- 
DRUM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A tala of passion and retribution......told with brevity, force, and reti- 
cenes,”—British Weekly. To. 
“Like a bit of life thrown on a canvas by asure and sympathetic artist.’’— 
“ Written with a rare restraint and in a literary style as pure as it is simple 
om ae oe One feels intensely the reality of the characters,”—Daily 
hronicle. 


TIMAR’S TWO WORLDS. By Mavrvs Joxat. 


Authorised Translation by Mrs, Hegan Kennarp, New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion, crown 8vo, 6s, 
“** Timar’s Two Worlds’ may not only be regarded as the author’s masterpiece, 
bot as a masterpiece of European literature.”—Athenzum, 
“* As charming as it is original, full of freshness and colour.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE CITY OF SUNSHINE. By Atexanprr 


ALLarDyceg, Author of “ Karlscourt,” ‘Balmoral : a Romance of the Queen’s 
Country,” &c. New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 

** A real tale of India.”—Saturday Review. 

“*The City of Sunshine’ is an entrancing story.”—Morning Post. 

“Takes us to fresh scenes and uvhackneyed situations. Xo living a picture of 
& society very few can personally observe is surely of greater value than the re- 
woe reproduction of society with which every one is familiar.”—British 

eekly, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


“A great study of a great man.”—Leeds Mercury, 


THE 
LIFE OF JOHN CHURCHILL, 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 
TO THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By General Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
With Portraits and Plans. 


“This remarkable book—remarkable alike for its subject, its 
author, and their very felicitous association—will be eagerly sought 
by a multitude of readers. It cannot but add greatly to the literary 
reputation of Lord Wolseley.”—Times. 

“It would be to give a very faint idea of the charm of these 
volumes to omit to point out how individual they are—how ful? 
of the personality of the chronicler. In this case we are not 
dealing with the ordinary author or the professional authority on 
history. Affectation could go no further than to pretend that in 
reading Lord Wolseley’s descriptions of military operations two- 
thirds of our interest does not arise from the fact that it is one of 
the most famous of recent English soldiers who speaks.”—St. 
James’s Gazette. 


Notice.— THE TEMPLE BAR 


MAGAZINE for MAY conratys, among other Articles of Interest : 
—A BEGINNER. By Rhoda Broughton. Chaps. 13-14.—VoLrTarrE’s Favour- 
ITE Morauist.—A LEGEND OF GRANADA.—THE Last OF THE THRUSHTONS. 
—Horack WaLrote.—Ratra INGLEFIELD’s REVENGE.—By RIGHT OP 
WomanHoop.—An Intertorer. By F. M. Peard. Chaps, 13-16, 


New Novels at every Library. 
A NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 


IF MEN WERE WISE. 

By E. L. SHAW. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A work of rare charm and excellence; it is real literature and 
real life too—of an out-of-the-way kind, but convincing and con- 
sistent. The very unusual power of the writer so deeply interests: 
us in the catastrophe, that we want to implore him to change it.” 
—World. 








Now READY. 
MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


A BEGINNER. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “Joan,” “Doctor Oupid,” &c, 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The reader who takes up ‘A Beginner’ smiles at the second 
page; further on the smile becomes a continuous chuckle, and at the 
last page of all it develops into a burst of as hearty and genuine: 
laughter as ever gladdened the heart of man. For Miss Brough- 
ton’s humour has grown mellower and subtler of late years. It is 
no longer merely a humour of phrase and dialogue; it isa humour 
of conception and situation as well. ‘Mrs. Bligh’ was the first to 
show this marked advance in artistic methods and means, and ‘A 
Beginner’ is no unworthy successor to that delightful story.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” 


THOROUGH. 


By MARY A. M. MARKS, 
Author of ‘‘ Dr. Willoughby Smith,” &. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A remarkable book. Apart from its historical value, it abounds 
in quaint touches of character, humour, and shrewdness, and in 
exquisite bits of Irish landscape.”—Scottish Leader, 





Now ready. 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE NEZ 
PERCES. By Arruur Parzrson, Author of “A Partner 
from the West,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“To turn from the unpleasant problems which occupy the at- 

tention of so many novel-writers at the present day, to a story 

about Red Indians, and such adventures as those of Winnetka 
and ‘ Big Fist,’ is a most refreshing exercise.”—Atheneum. 


Now ready. 


EVE’S APPLE. By M. Deans. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 
“The book is most admirably written. The style has the ease 
and grace which comes of care and thought. The author bas 
placed a fascinating personality in the thick of an interesting 
period.”—Daily Chronicle. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, Publishers... 


ASTROPHEL, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 3 t 
“The death of Browning and Tennyson has given a new prominence to Mr. Swinburne, whom the popular 
voice would no doubt place first in the succession of poetic genius; and any new volume from his hand 
}ossesses now a special interest......This new work is a considerable addition to the poetic literature of the 
time. While riper and mellower in thought than many of its predecessors from the same hand, it exhibits 
all Mr. Swinburne’s distinctive qualities, his glowing imagery, high aspirations, magical power of phrase 
and rhythm, love of nature, and strong human sympatby.”—Times. 


“A DAUGHTER OF TO-DAY,” the New Novel by SARAH JEANNETTE 
DUNCAN (Mrs. Everard Cotes), Author of “A Social Departure,” will be ready, in 
2 vols., at all Libraries, on May 10th. 


ALAN ST. AUBYN’S New Novel, “IN THE FACE OF THE WORLD,” 
by the Author of “The Old Maid's Sweetheart,” is now ready, in 2 vols., at all 
Libraries, 


Mr. W. E. NORRIS’S New Novel, “ SAINT ANN’S,” by the Author of “* The 
Rogue,” has been reprinted, and the SECOND EDITION may now be had, in 2 vols., 
at all Libraries. 

“ A happy vein of humorous reflection, a power of easy transition from grave to gay, and a stock of worldly 
q@isdom, make the author of ‘ Saint Ann’s’ a welcome companion.’’"—Morning Leader. 
** Mr, Norris is a literary artist who is both too fastidious and too conscientious to slur his work......Mr, 

Norris gives a very dramatic turn to the story, and it is told with his accustomed ease.’’—Leeds Mercury. 


By R. E. Francillon—JACK DOYLE’S DAUGHTER. 3 vols., at every Library. 
“ Mr, Franc llon long ago conquered the secret of a readable novel, and his latest book shows that his 

= has not lost its cunning......The story is bright and amusing......It is, in fact, a racy book.”—Leeds 
ercury. 


By G. A. Henty—DOROTHY’S DOUBLE. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 

**Mr. Henty is a past-master in the art of concocting the story of incident, and we could hardly wish for 
a better example of tbis particular order in fiction than he has provided for us in ‘ Dorothy’s Double’......A 
thoroughly interesting and readable story.”—Speaker. 


By L. T. Meade.—A SOLDIER of FORTUNE. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 

“* People will read ‘ A Soldier of Fortune’ with a great deal of pleasure. Not only is the story good, and 
conceived on original lines, but the studies of human nature are excellent......The author is to be con- 
gratulated on an eminently readable novel.” —Scotsman. 


By D. Christie Murray.—IN DIREST PERIL. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 

“We are tempted to use up the reviewer’s kindly stock of phrases in connection with ‘In Direst Peril,’— 
* not a dull page throughout,’ ‘capitally written,’ ‘a bright, readable story,’ and so on For Mr. Obristie 
Murray’s book is certamly ail this, and a great deal more besides,”—Guardtan, 


By Mrs. Campbell Praed.—CHRISTINA CHARD. 3 vols. At every Library. 

** Mrs, Praed generally contrives to write not merely a readable but a racy novel, and ‘ Christina Chard’ 
is a case in point......The plot is fresh and clever, and the social verdicts of the book are often shrewd and 
sometimes sparkling. Mrs. Praed knows the sort of life which she describes, and her pictures of society are 
in the main true to life. ‘ Christina Chard ’ is written with easy grace, and its insight into certain phases 
of life is occasionally remarkable.”—Leeds Mercury, 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
“MR. SADLER’S DAUGHTERS,” the New Novel by HUGH COLEMAN 
DAVIDSON, will be ready on May 10th. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The REBEL QUEEN. By Watrer Besant. With a Frontispiece by A. 
Birkenrath, 
***« The Rebel Queen’ is a remarkable work. It is fascinating as a fiction, and it is instructive and sug- 
gestive as a study in sociology to an extent which is not to be taken in at a first reading.””—World. 


MONEY. (L’ARGENT.) By Emite Zoua. Translated, with a Preface, by 


EK. A. VizETELLY. 


A DOG and HIS SHADOW. By R. E. Francitton. 

“In ‘A Dog and His Shadow’ we havea study of a man and his circumstances that, in default of the 
Kgoist hims+lf, might have satisfied George Meredith......6A Dog and HisShadow ’ has a wealth of character 
finely and playfally distinguished.’”’"—Morning Leader. 


TOM SAWYER ABROAD. By Mark Twain. 


by Dan. BEaRp. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
** A new book by Mark Twain is good news for all who have the taste, inborn or acquired, for American 
humour, and this time the new book has the additional advantage of enabling us to renew acquaintance 
with our old friends Tom Sawyer and his trusty comrade Huckleberry Finn, together with Negro Jim, who 
lingers scarcely less ag eeably in the memory of Mr. Clemens’s readers *Tom Sawyer Abroad,’ with its 
Jules-Verne-like invention and quaint oddity of thought and expression, ought to be an especial delight to 
boy-readers.”—Daily News. 


VASHTI and ESTHER: a Story of Society To-day. By “Belle” of The World. 
A New Edition. (Immediately. 
“The book will presently, I imagine, cause excitement in circles which were lately stirred by ‘ Dodo.’ 
Everyone will read the book, which will pretty surely be talked about......‘ Vashti and Ksther’ will give the 
-cap-fitters plenty to do, for it is full of types, it not of people......1t isa clever book, written by one who 
&nows; who will be voted daring, no doubt—even audacious.”—Vanity Fair, 


A PROTEGEE OF JACK HAMLIN’S, &c. By Bret Harte. With 26 Illus- 
trations. 
** My. Bret Harte’s new volume of stories is just as fresh and delightful as the earliest of its predecessors. 
.... [he author has not forg.tten any characteristic of the wild life of which he is such a master; he makes 
his readers breathe the very air of the Great West The whole volame is charming.”— World. 


MY TWO WIVES, &. By Grorae R. Sims (“Dagonet”). Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. ; clo'h, 2s, 6d. 
“Mr. Sims is sometimes called an English Zola, sometimes a present-day Dickens. He is something of 
footh ; but that he has qualities of his own, and is without a peer in his peculiar line of a\ternate mirth and 
pathos, is proved once agin by this welcome volume.”— Weekly Dispatch. 





By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

















With numerous Illustrations 





= ne Paine: 


HE MAID 
T New mae hy RLEANS, 


With the Decree concerning the Beatification 
Canonisation of the Venerable JOAN of pcg 
By Rev. F. M. WYNDHAM, M.A, 


This book has been honoured wi 
the Queen. - ™ acceptance by 


7 AGAR STREET, STRAND, LONDON, w.o 





post-free, 
Its Treat ih b: Mn al A i 
Ss eatmen' y s 
Baths, and Remodiat ‘Agents, Method), 
With Cases of Nervous Deafness, 

- A G T. Batik $e, M.A., M.D. 

ond »n: JamEs Eppsand Oo., Li icca 
and 48 Threadneedle Street,” "™* 170 Picoadity, 


GUARANTEED SPECIALITIES 
SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN, 


Manufactured in three sizes at 10s, 
and 26s, each. For a Present or Ment = me 
wild 





‘emen 
could not give a more faithful, read 
friend than a SWAN FOUNTAIN PAN. 


1, 14carat Gold—therefore never corrodes, 
2. Iridium Tipped—therefore never wears out, 
8. Instantly ready for use. 
4, Writes continuously to many hours, 
5. E ical tlasting 20,000 steel pens, 
6. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and ink-pots, 
7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evaporation, 
8, For every writer in every land a necessity, 
FInatty, 
A Pen as nearly perfect as the inventive skill of the 
day can produce, 
FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS THE IDEAL OBJEOT, 


We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to guide us in selecting a pen. 


GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Everlasting Wear. 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
From 4s. to 19s, each. 

GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Short, Long, Broad, Fine Nibs, 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Made to Suit your Handwriting. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on appli- 
cation, MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, 
E.C. ; or 95a REGENT STREET, W. 








BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


EPPs’S 


GRA TEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Cc 0cOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


BRAN D & Co.’s A1 SAUCE, 








PRESERVED  PRO- 


VISIONS, and 
potrae MEATS. Also, 


SOUS, 








Ayssence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





i ieee SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





POST-PRANDIAL PHILOSOPHY. By Grant Auten, Author of “ The 
Evolutionist at Large,” &c. Crown 8vo, Irish linen, 3s. 6d. 
“We admire Mr. Allen's lucid style and his admirable grip of his own lauguage. His humour, too, also 
appeals to us......His * Po+t-Prandial Philosophy’ suggests that Mr. Alien enjoys his dinner, and is generally 
very well worth listening to upon the completion of that meal.”—Black and ite, 


TWENTIETH YEAR.—On May 7th, price ONE SHILLING. 


ACADEMY NOTES. 
BY HENRY BLACKBURN. 

ACADEMY NOTES is profusely Illustrated. ACADEMY NOTES is the only Hand-book published on 
the Opening Day of the Royal Academy Exhibition. ACADEMY NOTES is the only book which contains 
@ descriptive summary of the contents of the Exhibition. ACADEMY NOTES is the only book which 
gives a Pian of the Galleries and the positions on the walls of the Principal Pictures. ACADEMY NOTES 
as the only book used by collectors and kept as a permanent record of the Exhibitions, An important 
feature of the issue of ACADEMY NOTES for 1894 is the large number of pictures and sketches which 
appear in no other publication, 

NEW GALLERY NOTES (1894). With Sketches. 1s. 
The NATIONAL SOCIETY of FINE ARTS. With Sketches. 
The PARIS SALON (1894). With Sketches. 3s. 


A VINDICATION of PHRENOLOGY. By W. Marrtiev Wittiams, F.CS., 


F.R.A.S., Author of “Science in Short Chapters,” &c. With a Photogravare Portrait of the Author, 
and over 40 Iilustratious. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 64. 





3s. 6d. 











London : CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


py OLAS EES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 


1l LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





BENGER’S FOOD. 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & the AGED. 
Gold Meal Awarded—Health Exhibition, London. 
First-class Award—Adelaide, 1887, & Melbourne, 1888. 

“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It 
is invalnablo.”"—London Medical Record, 


“* Benger’s Food has by its excellence est iblished & 
reputation of its own.”—British Medical Journal. 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins, at 1s. 6d., 
2s, 6d., 5s.,.and 10s, by Chemists, &., everywhere. 
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7 THE MONTH. 
Bre OME. RULE Campaign. By the Right Hon. J. 
Chamberlain, M.P. : 
¢ Duties OF AUTHORS. By Leslie Stephen. 
HERESIES IN SaLMON FisHine. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart, M.P. 
KossuT#. By sidney J. Low. 
A STROLL IN Boccaccio’s CounTRY, By Mrs. Ross. 
Tue House OF Commons AND THE INDIAN CIVIL 
Servick, By Theodore Beck, 
Iutuston. By Violet Fane. e 
LoD WoisELry’s “‘MarLporovueH.” By A. J. 
AyoTHER Famity Bupeet. By Felicitas, 
sions ON Navat Matters, By H, O. Arnold 
Forster, M.P. 
Brow Caicket. By the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. 
London: W. H, ALLEN and Co., Ltd., 13 Waterloo 


Place. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Cues 7 MAY. 
MAMENT. By Jules Simon. 

Te GLADSTONE. By Richard Holt Hutton. 
PHILOSOPHY IN THE MARKET-PLacn, By Frederick 
Greenwood. 
D1sESTABLISHMENT : aoe 
I, The Church and Nonconformity in Wales, By 

Thomas Darlington. 
IL, The Disestablished Church in Ireland. By 
Arthur Houston, Q.0. 
{Tus Ernics oF Dynamite, By the Hon. Auberon 
Berbert. 
Tur Racerp ScHooL Union. By Walter Resant. 
Tue House oF Lords AND BETTERMENT. By Lord 
Hobhouse. 
PERSONALITY AS THE OUTCOME OF EvoLUTION. By 
Emma Marie Caillard. 
PracticaL OxrorD. By L. A. Selby-Biggee. 
Bosnua and HeRzEGovina. By E. B. Lanin. 


London: IssisteR and Co., Limited, Covent 





arden, 
THE NEW REVIEW. 
ConTENTS. MAY. Price 1s. 


SECRETS FROM THE CouRT OF SPAIN. 

TELEPHONES: PAST, PRESENT, AND Future, By 
J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 

A OnaracterR SxetTcH. The Right Hon. H. H, 
Asquitb, M.P. 

Taz Two BasyLons: LONDON AND CuHicaGo. By 
William T. Stead. 

ANNIVERSAIRE. By Paul Verlaine, 

Ovr Domestic SERvaNTS, By Lady Jeune. 

Lospon TreEES. Illustrated, By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, M.P. 

Keats anD SEVERN. By William Graham. 

Tae TRUTH ABOUT THE LonDON BakERIES. By 
the Editor of the Bakers’ Times. 

Tae TrRaANNY OF Woman. By Mrs. Edmund Gosse, 

EneGlish CRICKET AND ORICKETERS. By F. R. 
Spofforth. 

Damyosa Herepitas, A short Story. By Eva 
Anstruther. 

Cuxss (with Problems), By I. Gunsberg, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Price 2s, 6d, Subscription price, 25s, per annum, 
post-free. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS. 


A Monthly Review of Current 
Scientific Investigation. 
Edited by J. BRETLAND FARMER, M.A. 
With the Co-operation of an Editorial Committee. 
ConTENTS FoR MAY. 
Tue DETERMINATION OF THE AVAILABLE PLANT 
Foop 1x Sorts. By R. Warrington, F.R.S. 
Tue EMBRYOLOGY OF THE PORIFERA, By E. A. 
Minchin, B.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Some AsPECTS OF THE IMMUNITY QuESTION. By 
G. A, Buckmaster, M.D., Lecturer on Physiology 
at St. George’s Hospital, London. 

EXPERIMENT IN MINERALOGY. By H. A. Miers, M.A., 
British Museum (Natural History Department). 
Atez, By G. Murray, F.L.S., British Museum 

(Natural History Department). 
JoTTINGsS FROM RECENT NEUROLOGICAL PROGRESS. 
By C. 8, Sherrington, M.D., F.R.S. 


London: Tue Screntivic Press, Limited, 428 
Strand, W.0, 





EIGHTH EDITION. NOW READY. 


Thoroughly Revised and much Enlarged. 2 vols, 
super royal Syo, 2,300 pages, cloth gilt extra, 
Price £3 3s, 


URKE’S LANDED GENTRY. 








London: Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall, S.W.; 
and all Booksellers. 


NOW READY. 
In crown 8yo, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 43. 6d. 


post-free. 
ECORDS AND REFLECTIONS. 
Selected from her Writings during Half-a- 
Century, by Lapy SImon. 
London: WERTHEIMER, LEa, and Co, 
Circus Placo, London Wall. 


T HEISM; or, The Religion of 


Common-sense. 








Explanatory Literature sent, gratis, on application 
to Miss ROBERTS, P.M., Theistic Church, Swallow 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 


MR. MURRAY'S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


Northern Europe. 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 18 Maps and Plans, 6s. 
THE RHINE AND NORTH GERMANY, Tus Buack Forest, Tur Harrz, 


THURINGERWALD, Saxon SWITZERLAND, RuGEN, THE GIANT ; 
<ul Locuaane athe ant eer ’ OUNTAINS, TaUNUS, ODENWALD, Exsass, 

DENMARK AND ICELAND, Scurzswic-Housrzr, Copznnacen, JuTuanv, 
and IcELAND. Mapsand Plans. 7s. 6d. 


SWEDEN, Srocxuoim, Upsata, Gornensurc, Tue Suores or THE BAttic, &e. 
Maps and Plan. 6s, . 


NORWAY, Curistiani14, Bercen, Tronpusem, Tue Fyenps anp Fyorps. With 


special information for Fishermen and Cyclists. By T, MICHELL, 
Norway. Mapsand Plans. 7s. 6d. 7 . et one een ae 


“* As excellent as any of the famous series.” —Truth, 
RUSSIA, Sr. Perzrspura, Moscow, Finuanp, Crmmna, Caucasus, & i 
+ > c. Edi j 
T. Micue.t, C.B., H.B.M. Consul-General for Norway. Maps and Plans, 18s, . ~ by 
FRANCE, Part I.: Normanpy, Brirrany, Toe Szinz AND Loire, TouraIny 
Borpravx, TyE Garonne, Limousin, THR PYRENEES, &c. 36 Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. . 
FRANCE, Part II.: Cenrrat France, Auverene, THe Crevennes, Buraunpy, Tur. 


RuovseE and Saonzg, Provence, NIMES, ARLES, MARSEILLES, THE FRENCH ALPS, 
Cuampaene, &ec, 23 Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. ’ { SMe RG: x 








Central Europe. 
SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, Trot, Wurremperc, Bavaris, Sauzeure, 


Styria, Hungary, and THe Danube FroM ULM 10 THE Biack SEA, Two P: 3 
Pact le On rest Il. a wo Parts. 34 Maps and Plans, 
SWITZERLAND, Atrs or Savoy anp Prepmont, Iranian LAKES AND Part or 
Davruiné, Two Parts, 
Part I.: THe BERNESE OBERLAND, LUCERNE, GENEVA, ENGADINE, &c. 63. 
Part II.: THz Atps oF Savoy anpD PrepMmont, ITaLian LAKES AND Part oF DavrHine, 63s. 


— special attention of Travellers is called to the New and carefully prepared Maps, engraved on a large 
scale, 





Southern Europe. 


SPAIN, Mapriv, Tae Castinies, Taz Basque Provinces, Leon, Tue Asturias, 
GaLiciA, EsTREMADURA, ANDALUSIA, Ronpa, Granapa, Murcia, VALENcrIA, CaTALONIA, ARAGON 
NavaRkreE, THE Bavearic Istanps, &. In 2 parts, 20s, a 


PORTUGAL, Lisson, Oporto, Cintra, Marra, with an Account of Madeira, the 


Azores, and Canary Islands. Mapsand Plans, 12s. 


THE RIVIERA, &c.—From Marsertuzs to Pisa. With Outlines of the Routes. 
thither, and some Introductory Information on the Climate and the choice of Winter Stations for 
Invalids, With 16 Maps and Plans of Towns. 6s, 


NORTH ITALY AND VENICE, Tori, Mian, Tue Irattan Lakes, Verona, 
Papua, VENICE, BOLOGNA, RavENNA, ParMA, Mopena, Genoa, &c. Edited by H, W. Puniey, M.A 
Author of *‘ Dame Europa’s School.” With 34 Maps and Plans, 10s, ss 


CENTRAL ITALY AND FLORENCE, Tuscany, Umsria, Toe Marcuss, 
&o, Edited by H. W. Putten, M.A. With 24 Maps and Plans, 6s, 


ROME AND ITS INVIRONS. 10s. [Nearly Ready. 


SOUTH ITALY, Naruzs, Pompsit; Sorrento; Capri, &c.; AMALFI, Pzstum, 
TaRANTO, Bari, Edited by H. W. Putten, M.A. With 10 Maps and Plans, 6s, 


SICILY, Patermo, Syracuse, &c. With 9 Maps and Plans, 6s. * 


GREECE, Tue Iontan Istanps, Tue Istanps ofr THE AEGEAN SEA, ALBANIA, 
THESSALY, and Maceponta, In 2 Parts, Maps and Plans, 24s. 





The Mediterranean. 
MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS, Tue Coasts or Arnica, Spain, ITAty,. 


Datmatia, GREECE, AstA Minor, Corsica, Sarpinia, Sictty, Matta, Toe BaLEaRIC IsLanpDs, CRETE, 
Ruopes, Cyprus, &c. In 2 Parts. Edited by Colonel Sir R. Lampert Piayrrair, K.C.M.G., H.B.M. 
Consul-General for Algeria and Tunis. With 81 Maps and Plans, 21s, 

ALGERIA AND TUNIS, Ataters, Constantine, Oran, Toe ATLAS Ranag, &e. 
By Colonel Sir R. LamBERT PLayrarR, K.C.M.G., H.B.M. Consul-General for Algeria and Tunis. With 
Maps and Plans, 12s, 


The East. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Brisa, anp THe Troap. Edited by General Sir CHaruzs. 
Witson, R.E., G.C.B. With Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 

“The editor has availed himself of the best local talent, and brought the new volume thoroughly up to- 

date.””—Oxford Magazine, 

EGYPT, Tue Nitz, Toroven Eayrt, Nopia, ALExanpRiA, Carro, Tot PYRAMIDS, 

TueEsBeEs, THE Surz CANAL, Peyinsvta OF Sinal, THE OasEs, THE Froom, &c, 34 Maps and Plans, lds. 

HOLY LAND, Syr1, Pauestrne, Moan, &c. Edited by the Rev. Hasxett Smiru. 
With 29 Maps and Plans, 20s, 

“The most important in many ways of the foreign handbooks,’’—Saturday Review. 

INDIA AND CEYLON, including Beneat, Bompay and Manpras (Tue Pansas, 
Nortu-West Provinces, Rasputana, THE CENTRAL PROVINCES, Mysore, &c.), THE NaTIVE STATES 
anp Assam. With 55 Maps and Plans of Towns and Buildings, 15s. 

** Far and away the best book of its kind.’’—Scotsman. 

“No visitor to India should start without a ‘ Murray.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

JAPAN. Third Edition. By Bastn Hatt CHAMBERLAIN and W. B. Mason. With 

Maps and Plans, 15s, net. 





The South. 


NEW ZEALAND, Avcxtanp, Wetiineron, Tue Hor Laxzs District, WANGANUI, 
Curist Cuurcu, DunepIn, THE West Coast Roap, THE CoLp Lakes, THE Sounps, &c. By F. W. 
PENNEFATHER, LL.D. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ The Handbook of New Zealand is a model of d d informati It furnishes in a readily accessible 

form particulars of the history, political and physical geography, and geology of New Zealand, together with 

all the practical information which a visitor is likely to need. The coloured maps and plans add much to 
the intersst and usefulness of the volume.”’—Daily News. 














JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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PRESS LIST 





Nearly ready, in 2 vols, demy 8v0, cloth. 


EDMUND LUDLOW, the 
MEMOIRS of, LIEUTENANT-GENERAL of 
the Horse in the Army of the Commonwealth of 
England, 1625-1672. Edited, with Appendices of Letters 
and Illustrative Documents, by C. H. Firtu, M.A. 


Nearly ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 


An ESSAY CONCERNING HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING. By Joun Locks. Collated and 
Annotated, with Prolegomena, Biographical, Critical, and 
Historical, by A. CampseLt Fraser, Hon. D.C.L., LL.D. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


BERKELEY. The Works of Grorcr 


Brrxevey, D.D., formerly Bishop of Cloyne; including 
many of his Writings hitherto unpublished. With Prefaces, 
Annotations, and an Account of his Life and Philosophy, by 
A. CampsBett Fraser, Hon. D.C.L.,LL.D. 4 vols. 8vo, £2 18s. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


STUDIES in FORESTRY: being a 
Short Course of Lectures on the Principles of Sylviculture 
delivered at the Botanic Gardens, Oxford, during the Hilary 
and Michaelmas Terms, 1893. By Joun Nisset, D. Oec. of 
the Indian Forest Service. 


Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. net. 


ALTERNATING GENERATIONS : 


a Biological Study of Oak Galls and Gall Flies. By Herman 
Apurr, M.S. Schleswig. Translated and Edited by CHAaRLEs 
R. Stratton, F.R.C.S.Ed., F.E.S. 


Just published, SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of PROJEOCTIVE GEO- 
METRY. By Luret Cremona, LL.D., Edin., Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Rome. Translated by 
Cuaries Leupesporr, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. : 


Just published, SECOND EDITION, REVISED, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AnINTRODUCTION tothe MATHE- 
MATICAL THEORY of ELECTRICITY and 
MAGNETISM. By W. T. A. Emraae, M.A., Pembroke 
College, Professor of Physics, University College, Notting- 
ham, late Examiner in the School of Natural Science, Oxford. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SELECT STATUTES, and other 


Constitutional Documents Illustrative of the 
Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. Edited by G. W. 
ProtHERo, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


SWIFT.—_SELECTIONS from HIS 
WORKS. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by 
Henry Craik. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, lis. 


Each Volume may be had separately, price 7s. 6d. 


Just published, 8vo, with a Map, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JAMES 


the FIRST, the Conqueror, King of Aragon, 
Valencia, and Majorca, Count of Barcelona and 
Urgel, Lord of Montpellier. By F. Darwin Swirt, 
B.A., formerly Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. 





THE OXFORD CHAUCER. 
In 6 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimiles, 


Now ready, Vol. II., price 16s. Pp. lxxviii.-506, demy 8 : 
yn Facatmile froma the Harlelan US 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER, 


Edited, from numerous Manuscripts, by 
Professor W. W. SKEAT. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

Introduction to Boethius. | Introduction to Troilus, 
Boethius de Consolatione| Troilus and Criseyde, 

Philosophie. Notes to Troilus, 
Notes to Boethius. 

The remaining Four Volumes will be published at short inter- 
vals during the present year. 

The Complete Set of Six Volumes is offered to Subscribers at 
Three Guineas net, payable in advance. 

The Subscription List will be closed before the issue is com- 


pleted, and the names of Original Subscribers will be given at 
the end of the Sixth Volume. 


*,* 300 Numbered Copies only are printed on Large Paper, 
Nearly ready, small 4to. 


LATIN PROSE VERSIONS. Con. 


tributed by Various Scholars. Edited by Grorar G. Raw. 
say, M.A., LL.D., &c. 


Nearly ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


INFAMIA: its Place in Roman, 


Public and Private Law. By A. H. J. Greeningz, 
M.A., Hertford College. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on the FOREIGN 
POWERS aud JURISDICTION of the BRITISH 
Ceres « By Writ.1am Epwarp Hatt, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. 


BY THE SAME .AUTHOR. 
8vo, Third Edition, 22s. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. By W.E. 


Hatt, M.A. 
Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


The PRINCIPLES of MORALS. By 


THomas Fowuer, D.D., President of Corpus Christi College, 
and sometime Wykeham Professor of Logic in the University 
of Oxford ; and Jon Matrutas Wi11son, B.D., late President 
of Corpus Christi College, and sometime Whyte’s Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 


*,* The Gelasian Sacramentary is among the books prescribed for 
the Honour School of Theology, in the Section of “ Liturgies.” 


Just published, medium 8vo, cloth, with two facsimiles, 18s. 


The GELASIAN SACRAMENTARY 


Liber Sacramentorum Romanae Ecclesiae. Edited, with 
Introduction, Critical Notes, and Appendix, by H. A. Wi1son, 
M.A., Fellow of St. Mary Magdalen College. 
TIMES.—* An elaborate critical edition, based upon a large 
collation of manuscripts, of one of the oldest of the service books 
of the Western Churches.” 


Just published, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY of MIND. 


Translated from the “Encyclopedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences.” With Five Introductory Essays. By WstLIAM 

Watiace, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, and 

aa Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
xford. 





Full Clarendon Press Catalogues will be sent Post Free on Application. 





London: HENRY FROWDKE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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